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BUTTERCUPS. 





BY JEAN INGELOW. 





A meadow where the grass was deep, 
Rich, square and golden to the view, 
A belt of elms with level sweep 
About it grew. 
The sun beat down on it, the line 
Of shade was clear beneath the trees ; 
There, by a clustering eglantine, 
We sat at ease. 
And O the buttercups! that Field 
0’ the Cloth of Gold, where pennons swam, 
Where France set up his lilied shield 
His oriflamme. 
And Henry's lion-standard rolled; 
What was it to their matchless sheen, 
Their million million drops of gold 
Among the green! 


EDITORIAL 


At the 398th monthly meeting of the 
masters of Boston schools, held at the 
Parker House on May 5, a woman for the 
first time was present and spoke. Miss 
Sarah L, Arnold, who is proving herself a 
worthy successor of Miss Lucretia Crocker 
and Mrs, Louisa Parsons Hopkins on the 
Boston Board of School Supervisors, ad- 
dressed the assembled masters on ‘‘Obser- 
vations and Suggestions on the Boston 
Primary Schools.”’ Miss Arnold has been 
giving special attention to the primary 
schools for about a year. 





NOTES. 








Mrs. Julia Ward Howe delivered the 
address at the celebration of the 100th 
birthday of Horace Mann at the West 
Roxbury High School, May 4. Mrs. Howe 
spoke of the career and work of the dis- 
Unguished educator, from boyhood, hold- 
ing them up as an example to be emulated. 


-_-- 


Mrs. Mary A. Livermore responded for 
“The Temple and the Home,” at the great 
Tremont Temple banquet on the evening 
of May 4. This occasion was one of a 
Series held during the past week for the 
dedication of the beautiful new Temple 
built on the site of the old historic Tem- 
Ple destroyed by fire. The State was 
represented by Governor Wolcott, the 
city by Mayor Quincy, the secular press 
by Colonel C. H. Taylor of the Globe, the 
religious press by Rev. George E. Horr, 
and the college by Rev. N. E. Butler, of 
Colby University. Rev. N. E. Wood, 
D.D., spoke for the Baptists, whose pride 
the Temple is, and Rev. Nehemiah Boyn- 
‘on, D. D., expressed the good wishes of 
the denominations. The honor conferred 
¥ the selection of Mrs. Livermore as the 
one woman speaker in this goodly and 
distinguished company becomes more 
“gnificant when it is remembered that she 
Stands for woman suffrage, for the higher 





education of women, and for liberal relig- | 


ious faith, as well as for the home. 








-_-—— 


Woman's work has entered the most con- 
servative circles. The Woman’s Congrega- 
tional Board of Foreign Missions, which 
held its annual meeting April 27, has 
seven missionaries and eleven bible read- 
ers in the field. This society, which now 
seems so much a matter of course, was 
regarded as radical and _ revolutionary 


twenty-five years ago. It was incorporated | 


by the Massachusetts Legislature in 1869, 
the same yearin which were organized the 
American and National Woman Suffrage 
Associations. 








= 


The Boston Daily Advertiser believes in 
the recognition of Methodist laywomen. 
It says: 

According to a famous ecclesiastical prec- 
edent, the right of the four women who 
are knocking, or}were doing so, at the 
door of the Methodist General Confer- 
ence, is conclusively proved. It will be 
remembered that the venerable priests and 
bishops who condemned Galileo for his 
astronomical heresies argued that there 
were only seven planets, since there were 
only seven sacraments in the church, seven 
days in the week, seven vials and seven 
seals, and seven trumpets mentioned in 
the Apocalypse, and Jacob served only 
seven years each for Leal and Rachel. By 
parity of reasoning, the four Methodist 
women have a divine right to be members 
of that conference, seeing that there were 


| ous and varied interests. 


four evangelists, there are four winds of | 


heaven, four quarters of the globe, and 
the New Jerusalem standeth foursquare, 


-_--— 

Princess Beatrice, Queen Victoria's 
youngest daughter, has been appointed 
Governor of the Isle of Wight, the office 
previously held by her husband, Prince 
Henry of Battenberg. Not a word of pro- 
test has been heard from the opponents of 
woman suffrage. But whenever a woman 
is elected mayor of a Kansas city, these 
estimable persons are filled with acute 
anxiety to know who will darn her hus- 
band’s stockings. Moreover, their solici- 
tude about the husband’s stockings is not 
allayed even if the Kansas mayor, like 
Princess Beatrice, happens to be a widow. 


-_ 


THE NEXT FORTNIGHTLY. 


The next and last Fortnightly of the 
Massachusetts W. S. A. forthe season will 
be held at the Woman Suffrage Parlors, 3 
Park Street, on Tuesday, May 12, at 3 
P. Mt. 

Mrs. ex-Gov. Claflin will be the lecturer 
of the afternoon. 
ence ‘‘Reminiscences of Eminent People,” 
whom she has entertained at her elegant 
summer home in Newtonville, ‘‘under 
the spreading elms’’”’ which are the glory 
of the place. Hon. Henry Wilson, Henry 
Ward Beecher, Mrs. Harriet Beecher 
Stowe, John G. Whittier, and other world- 
wide celebrities figure in her narration. 
Mrs. Claflin is very happy in her descrip- 
tions, and brings her hearers into close 
touch with the distinguished persons of 
whom she has most affectionate remem- 
brance. There will also be music and 
perhaps recitations, and the usual tea and 
refreshments at the close. 

Members of the Association will please 
show their tickets at the door. Non- 
members are expected to pay an admis- 
sion fee of ten cents. 

Mary A. LIVERMORE, Pres. 








——_> 2a 
WITH WOMEN’S CLUBS. 


“The biennial meeting of the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, which will 
open on May 27, at Louisville, Ky., prom- 
ises to be one of the most important in 
the federated movement. A large delega- 
tion of New England women will leave 
Boston on Monday, May 25. The official 
train will be in charge of Mrs. Alice L. 
Breed, of Lynn, Mass. A rate of one full 
fare going and one-third fare returning 
has been secured, which makes the round 
trip cost $31.35. 

Among Massachusetts women who are 
to read papers at the biennial, are Mrs. 


She will give her audi- | 
| this line, Dr. Blackwell’s investigations 





May Alden Ward, who will appear in the | 


literature department, Miss Clara B. 


man, of the Cantabrigia, who will speak on 
physical culture. 


The Woman’s Club House Corporation | 


rooms, a library, dressing-rooms and bed- 
rooms for out-of-town club women— 
in short, a central rallying - place for 
the club interests of the State. The 
street floors will be let for business pur- 
poses, with offices, studios, and halls 
above. It is expected that the income 
from these, together with the rent from 
the clubs, will make the club house a pay- 
ing investment. The stock may be pur- 
chased by individuals and by clubs. The 
shares are $50 each, and are non-asses- 
sable. When the sum of $10,000 is raised, 
the corporation is authorized by law to 
begin business. $200,000 at least is 
needed to erect an adequate building. 
Mrs. E. Florence Barker, of Malden, is the 
newly elected president of the corporation. 

The women’s clubs are taking up numer- 
In St. Johns- 
bury, Vt., the woman’s club is working 
to establish a public kindergarten in that 
town. The business class of the woman’s 
club of Salem, Mass., has been consider- 
ing the subjects of ‘‘Banking,”’ ‘Dis- 
count,” ‘Bills of Exchange,”’ ‘ Letters of 
Credit,’’ “American Express Company’s 
Checks,”’ ‘“‘The New Bond Issue’ and 
*Mortages.’’ The Woman’s Council of 
Quincy, Ill., composed of representatives 
from the different women’s clubs of the 
city, is giving much attention to such 
affairs as the purchase of land suitable for 
parks, and coéperation with the Park 
Association in beautifying them, the 
cleanliness of the city, and the establish- 
ment of a house of shelter for women in 
connection with the house of correction. 
A similarly constituted Woman’s Council 
of Indianapolis, Ind., Mrs. Emil Wulch- 
ner, president, has recommended the 
nomination of two women for members of 
the city school board. 

The members of the November Club of 
Andover will issue a special woman’s 
paper in connection with the 250th anni- 
versary of the town on May 20. 

A State Federation of Women’s Clubs 
has been formed in Tennessee with a mem- 
bership of twenty-six clubs. Mrs. W. D. 
Beard, of Memphis, is president. 

F. M. A. 





-_<--— 
COLLEGE WOMEN. 

The April number of the Woman’s Med- 
ical Journal of Toledo, O., contains an 
article by Miss Ethel Blackwell, M. D., 
which gives an account of original re- 
search carried on with view of determin- 
ing whether anwmic conditions are pres- 
ent in pregnant women. As little practi- 
cal work has hitherto been done along 


are interesting and valuable. She bases 
her conclusion that such conditions are 
present upon the results obtained during 
a series of careful examinations and com- 
parisons of blood cells. A large number 
of women were tested during the progress 
of the work, including forty students at 
Bryn Mawr, one hundred women of the 
servant class, mainly at an intelligence 
office, and about two hundred patients at 
the New York Infirmary for Women and 
Children, the Emergency Hospital, the 
New York Infant Asylum, and the Mater- 
nity Hospital on Blackwell’s Island. A 
number of babies were also tested. Dr. 
Blackwell was graduated from the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology with the 
degree of B. S., in 1890. She spent a year 
at Bryn Mawr College, and was graduated 
in 1895 from the New York Medical Col- 
lege for Women, of which Dr. Emily 
Blackwell is dean, and she is now pursuing 
a post-graduate course in the medical 
department of Johns Hopkins University. 

Mrs. Frances Fisher Wood, of New York, 
recently gave a lecture in Buffalo on Prof. 
Maria Mitchell. While a student at Vas- 
sar, Mrs. Wood had an experience which 
illustrates the nobility and unselfishness 
of the celebrated woman astronomer. One 
evening Mrs. Wood, while in the observa- 
tory, had the rare good fortune to see one 
of the satellites of Jupiter over another. 
Just as it was almost over, Miss Mitchell 
came in. Mrs. Wood says: 

It was one of the greatest disappoint- 
ments of her life, I know, not to have 
been there to make the observation, not 


| to have added this to her long list of dis- 
Adams, of Lynn, and Mrs. Mary L. Sher- | 


But there was nothing of this 
She had me 


coveries. 
apparent in her manner. 


| study up the subject, and I found that 
| once before the same thing had happened. 


of Boston proposes to erect a building in | 
| wonderful observation that was made here 


a central location, easily accessible from 
the street and steam railways. In such a 
building would be rooms for headquarters 
of the various clubs, for club gatherings, 
halls for lectures, receptions, and ban- 


quets, a restaurant, reading and writing | 


The next morning in class she said tu 
the students: ‘I must tell you about a 


last night.”” Then she called me to the 
board and made me illustrate the observa- 
tion and read the notes made during the 
time I was looking through the telescope. 

Later Prof. Mitchell had me send an 
account of the observation to a scientific 





journal. The real nobility of her nature 
was shown in her manner of receiving the 
intelligence. There was never a thought 
of self. She was glad for me that I had 
made the observation, and, though it was 
a great disappointment to her not to have 
made it herself and not to have seen it, 
she never let that appear at all. 

Several years ago, Mrs. Wood was in- 
terested with her husband in carrying on 
an important experiment in sterilizing 
milk. She conducted all the experiments, 
and when the process was found to pro- 
duce the most nutritious and the purest 
possible milk for the use of children, the 
place was sold to a person who continues 
the work. At present she is devoting 
much of her time and attention to Oriental 


art. F. M. A. 
-_- —_— 


WOMEN CENTENARIANS. 


During the past month I have read in 
the newspapers of the celebration of the 
birthdays of five women who are one hun- 
dred or more years old. 

The first of these in point of age is Mrs. 
Hannah Chard,of Ferrell,Gloucester, N. J., 
the oldest woman in the State. At the 
recent celebration of her 108th birthday, 
four generations of descendants were pres- 
ent, including three sons, the youngest of 
whom is sixty-six. 

Mrs. Honora McCarty, of South Shafts- 
bury, Vt., celebrated her 105th birthday 
Easter. She was born in Ireland, but has 
been in this country many years. She dis- 
tinctly remembers many things connected 
with the rebellion of 1795-98. She is in 
good health, helps in the housework, and 
last summer walked from her home to the 
village, a distance of five miles, to attend 
church service. 

Mrs. Mary Skiffington, 25 Oak Street, 
Woonsocket, R. 1L., celebrated her 101st 
birthday Easter Monday. She is a native 
of Ireland, and is described as a vivacious 
old lady, always ready to receive company. 
She sews, knits and reads, and can do so 
without glasses. 

Mrs. Hannah Robinson, of Augusta, Me., 
lately celebrated her 101st birthday. Her 
health is good, and she was able to see her 
many friends who called, and to entertain 
them with many incidents of her past life. 
She has a daughter, Mrs. Sargent, aged 76. 

At Lambertville, N. J., Mrs. Catherine 
McNeilly celebrated the 100th anniversary 
of her birth by giving a dinner party to 
her relatives and friends, who came from 
Wilmington, Philadelphia, Trenton and 
other cities to do her honor. Mrs. Mc- 
Neilly enjoys good health, possesses all 
her faculties and has a remarkable mem- 
ory. She was born in Stockton, N. J., on 
April 10, 1796. 

During the month I have seen notices of 
the deaths of Mrs. Emily Robbins Talcott, 
of West Hartford, Conn., in her one-hun- 
dred and sixth year, Mrs. Martha Swan, 
of Lee, Mass., at the age of 103 years, and 
Mrs. Nancy Cooper, of Dober, Mo., 101 
years old. Mrs. Swan was for many years 
a school-teacher, and was the oldest mem- 
ber of the Methuen Historical Society. 

Forty years ago, a woman was old and 
wore a cap at the age of fifty. From pres- 
ent indications, forty years hence women 
will not be considered old until they reach 
the century mark. F. M. A. 





=_-- 


WORK OF METHODIST WOMEN. 





CLEVELAND, O., May 4, 1896. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

In Bishop Warren’s Pastoral Letter, read 
May 2 at the great Methodist Conference 
now in session in this city, I find these 
statements regarding woman’s work in 
raising money: 

For foreign missions women have col- 
lected one million, one hundred and fifty- 
three thousand, seven hundred and ninety- 
seven dollars; for home missions, seven 
hundred and eighty-six thousand, two 
hundred and sixty-five. All this during 
the last four years. 

They have fifty-one deaconesses’ homes, 
fifteen of which are in foreign lands. 
These deaconesses work without salary, 
and have held eleven thousand meetings, 
and have cared for six thousand sick 
people. 

At this writing, the men are hotly dis- 
cussing the seating of the four women 
delegates. A German minister, Rev. Dr. 
Jacob Rothweiler, told a reporter yester- 
day that “‘only those who like to shine 
and old maids wanted to be delegates. 
They have no right to be delegates.”’ 

The probabilities are that the women 
will be seated. It is left to a committee, 
twenty in favor and eleven opposed. 
There is a majority and a minority report, 
and the fight is on. 

SARAH M. PERKINS 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs, CeLiA B, WHITEHEAD is the editor 
of a new department headed ‘‘Woman’s 
Sphere,”’ in the Union County Standard of 
Westfield, N. J. 

Mrs. JuLIA WARD Howe has anew book 
of poems almost ready for publication, 
After that she means to begin writing her 
reminiscences, a work to which her friends 
have for some time been urging her. She 
contributes to the May number of the 
Cambridge Magazine an interesting sketch 
of Dr. Samuel G. Howe. 

Miss MAE ATWATER, twenty years of 
age, has begun the publication of a weekly 
newspaper at Hamlet, Stark County, Ind. 
Miss Atwater does all the mechanical 
work, besides editing and managing the 
paper. She is said to be the youngest 
woman journalist in Indiana, if not in the 
United States. 

Miss Knox, of Sunbury, Conn., entered 
her father’s office at an opportune moment, 
to find him struggling with a pet lion, 
which had suddenly attacked him. She 
procured a long strap, made a noose, 
threw it over the lion’s head, fastened the 
other end to a ring in the wall, and rescued 
her father. No one has yet suggested 
that she was ‘‘out of her sphere.” 

Rev. FLORENCE E, KoLuock this week 
closed her six-months’ connection with 
the Every Day Church of Boston, where 
she has made herself much beloved, and 
went to Chicago to be married to Rev. Mr. 
Krooker, a Unitarian minister of Helena, 
Mont. Miss Kollock, during her twenty 
years in the Universalist ministry, has 
won hosts of friends, and they will unite 
in wishing her joy. 

Prov, ZELLA ALLEN Dixson, librarian 
of the University of Chicago, who has 
been spending some weeks in a tour 
through old Mexico and California, visit- 
ing libraries and making an exhaustive 
study of their methods, has lately re- 
turned, She travelled over 1,000 miles, 
and visited several hundred libraries, pri- 
vate as well as public collections, and has 
made a fine collection of library. blanks 
and samples. 

Mrs. LAURIE-JOHNSTONE lately killed 
the biggest tiger ever measured in India, 
It was shot by her last month in the 
Aghat Reserved Forest, and was found to 
be twelve feet and one-half inch long— 
twelve and one half inches longer than the 
famous tiger killed by J. L. Shillingford 
in 1871. Mrs. Johnstone went on the 
tiger-hunting expedition with her hus- 
band, a gentleman friend and two ladies, 
all mounted on elephants. 

Mrs. SARAH WHITMAN, of Boston, the 
designer of the three beautiful windows 
recently placed in Trinity Chapel as a 
memorial to Phillips Brooks, is known 
also as a portrait painter, though her 
work of late years has been devoted 
almost exclusively to some wonderful 
effects in stained glass. This latest pro- 
duction shows remarkable skill in design- 
ing, the central window having a large 
cross of dark red glass, while below isa 
crusader’s shield of white opal with a 
green laurel wreath in the centre tinted 
with gold. Mrs. Whitman is the teacher 
of the Bible class at Trinity. 

Miss ALice E, Ives has demonstrated 
woman’s ability to write a successful play. 
‘The Village Postmaster’’ has had a great 
run in New York, and its popularity is 
quoted as fresh proof that a pure and 
wholesome play, if sufficiently bright and 
taking, can compete victoriously with any 
morbid melodrama. Miss Ives will be 
remembered by our readers as the author 
of an amusing little suffrage play that ap- 
peared some time ago in the Woman’s 
JOURNAL, She designed all the quaint old 
costumes for ‘‘The Village Postmaster,” 
and the New York papers give her the 
credit for its perfection of detail in costum- 
ing and staging. 

Mrs. ELLEN H. Ricuarps, of the In- 
stitute of Technology, was last year elected 
a trustee of Vassar. She found the col- 
lege preparing to build a large drain to 
carry its sewerage to the Hudson. This 
involved great expense and a needless 
pollution of the river. Mrs. Richards 
persuaded the trustees, instead, to convey 
the sewerage to a farm belonging to the 
college, and use it to fertilize the land. 
This plan has been carried out most suc- 
cessfully, at one-sixth of the cost that the 
other project would have involved. Mrs. 
Richards’ bright idea, in the actual amount 
of money saved to the college, is said to be 
the most valuable gift any Vassar grad- 
uate has yet conferred upon her alma 
mater. 
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AN AMERICAN GIRL IN GREECE. 


BY MABEL HAY BARROWS, 





(Continued.) 
ODYSSEUS’ MOURNFUL ISLE. 

Rapid transit to Ithaca is impossible. 
We were not so long in getting there as 
the wily Odysseus, but we sympathized 
with him. The long, unexciting drive 
down the mountains from St. Gerasimo to 
Samos, when even ‘Travelling Whist”’ 
lost its charms, owing to the scarcity of 
material, wearied all but Taphylle and Mr. 
Woodley. The dissipation of convent life 
had also had its effects upon our disposi- 
tions, so we were not over jubilant when 
we embarked on the barca, which we hired 
at Samos. We parted regretfully from 
Mr. Woodley, and sailed away, leaving 
him standing on the shore, shading his 
eyes with one hand, and waving his hat to 
Taphylle with the other, Dear Mr. 
Woodley, he was so appreciative of Ta- 
phylle’s charms, though he has since mar- 
ried a Greek girl. 

How hot it was in that dirty tub, poet- 
ically called a barca! There was not the 
merest suggestion of a breeze. We lay 
face downward on the deck to hide our 
cheeks from the burning sun. Even 
Calypso’s cave would have been a welcome 
refuge, and we would have risked her 
pressing us to tarry seven years, if we 
could only have urged our bark thither. 
Some one began to murmur detached 
verses of the ‘Ancient Mariner,’’ but that 
made us all thirsty, and the only water- 
cooler we had was basking in the sun- 
shine. We tried to refresh ourselves with 
song, but that seemed to disturb those 
who were napping. No wonder that 
Odysseus said he was twenty years in get- 
ting to Ithaca! I should say myself that 
it took us about six months, and if I had 
a Greek tongue and an Oriental imagina- 
tion, I should, without hesitation, call it 
three years. 

All at once we discovered that the lunch 
hamper had been left on the shore at 
Samos. More spoil for the suitors’ de- 
scendants! We set up a wail of anguish. 
No more dozing or college songs; nothing 
but groans and sighs and mutterings; no 
dinner, no supper, and our scanty break- 
fast merely a vague reminiscence! In our 
beloved market- basket were only our 
Corfu bowls, some lemons, raw oatmeal, 
sugar, and the Zante currants. In our 
despair we began to eat the dry oatmeal, 
which was ground as fine as flour. Saw- 
dust and cotton wool are not to be com- 
pared with it for delicacy and flavor. We 
stirred in the currants for dessert. Still 
something seemed lacking, so we soaked 
the whole in lemon juice. Even then the 
epicures were not quite satisfied with our 
ambrosia, so we poured in the sugar. There 
are those who may think that matters of 
eating and drinking pertain not untoa tale 
of this sort. They must bear in mind that 
this is not only a story of Greece, but of 
an American girl. 

Slowly, slowly, slowly we drifted over 
the calm water to Ithaca. As the land 
was in plain sight from the first, it was 
aggravating to spend half a day in getting 
there. I can now understand why Odys- 
seus slept while the Phiacians bore him 
homeward in their hollow ship. We were 
met by a dozen barefooted Telemachi, 
and two wagons. Verily, Ithaca is “rough 
and ill-suited for horses.’’ The agent for 
the 8S. P. C. A. and the president of our 
Band of Mercy closed their eyes as they 
stepped cautiously into the rickety car- 
riages. These chariots, as well as the 
steeds, seemed to be relics of much-tried 
Odysseus’ property, which ought long ago 
to have been placed in the museum at 
Athens, had they not been too decrepit to 
reach there in safety. If our horses were 
not speedy, there was exhilaration in the 
thought that they were the only ones on 
the island, and that our frail carriages 
were all that kings could command in 
Ithaca. 

There was only a tumble-down stone 
pier where we landed, but we said to our- 
selves, ‘‘Home at last!’ Penelope was 
probably waiting on the other side of the 
road. In fact, as we started we caught 
sight of a woman and a mild-eyed child 
half hidden in the bushes. 

No one knows exactly where the palace 
of Odysseus stood. Some think it was on 
the high hill toward the south; others 
place it on the promontory beyond the 
harbor of Vathy. The steep road that 
wound upward from the shore skirted the 
hill of Aitos. At the foot stood a swine- 
herd’s hut, and under the tree sat Eumzeus 
himself. He proved a willing guide when 
our archeologist wanted to climb the 
hill. The rest of us looked askance at 
the abrupt height. Without going up, | 
was sure that Odysseus had never lived 
there. Homer would have described the 
rocky ascent in detail if the palace had 
stood on any such eminence. So we drove 
on to Vathy, and left the enthusiastic 
archeologist to foot it after us. 

In his native land, like many of his 
betters, Odysseus is witheut honor. In 
proof of this, we asked the swineherd 





about the famous hero, and he tersely | 


replied: ‘Odysseus was an old rascal; he 
never wanted to come back; he didn’t like 
this rocky island; he was nothing but a 
fraud, anyway.” Here was a man who 
spoke his mind unhesitatingly and refresh- 
ingly. The other peasants shook their 
heads and shrugged their shoulders, but 
ancestral pride sealed their lips. 

The glories of Ithaca were short-lived 
during our stay. The first afternoon we 
revelled in its rugged picturesqueness, but 
then the clouds settled upon the peaks, 
the mists drifted into the valléy, and the 
rain fell. So effectually did it curtain off 
that wonderful blue harbor, nestled in 


the arms of the hills, that I sometimes | 
wonder if the picture were not a dream. | 
We had been toiling steadily upward for | 


an hour; when we reached the summit of 
the ridge and looked down upon the sea 
we held our breath. Penelope at her loom 
must often have paused to look at the sea- 
birds skimming over the sparkling bay— 
for here I love to think of her living. How 
anxiously she must have watched the gate 
in the hills where Telemachus would sail 
into the harbor, little dreaming that the 
wily suitors were lying in wait for his 
return from his vain quest! When the 
clouds lowered and the waves tossed, with 
what dread she must have scanned the 
rocky shore, thinking of ‘her dear absent 
lord.”” The rain could not efface this 
picture from our minds, but it washed out 
nearly everything else and drenched our 
enthusiasm. 

We drove into Vathy, past the mayor's 
trim brick house, past a row of mud 
hovels, to Hotel Parnassus. Ye muses! 
That such a hole should be named for 
your sacred haunts! A rickety outer stair- 
way led to the four rooms of the inn. 
Below was the kitchen, where a modern 
Spiridion and his wife lived, and cooked 
potatoes and fish. Fish and potatoes, 
potatoes and fish, hot for breakfast, tepid 
for dinner, and cold for supper. On our 
arrival a bent old sailor, leaning on his 
cane, hobbled up to us. 

‘How dy’ do? Going to stop at the 
hotel, I suppose? Here, Sp’ridion!’’ and 
he shouted in Greek at the stupid inn- 
keeper. We were amazed to hear English 
spoken in Vathy, that end of the world 
where so few strangers venture that the 
rare visits of English travellers have be- 
come tradition in the village. The old 
sailor became our guardian angel. He 
stayed by us day and night, ordered poor 
Spiridion around, brought us fresh eggs, 
and delicious jelly of his own making, and 
whiled away the showers with tales of his 
boyhood in Malta, and the adventures of 
seventy-five years. 

In one of the tiny bedrooms hung a bit 
of mirror. This was the hotel register, 
where the six or eight visitors of the last 
ten years had stuck their visiting cards. 
We studied them all. There were some 
German professors, and an English lord 
or two, who had anchored their yachts in 
the sheltered harbor where fifty vessels 
could find protection; but not an Ameri- 
can name among them. Many a year it 
will be before seven Americans take 
Vathy by storm again. Our blessings are 
with them when they go. Let them not 
expect to have the three bedrooms to 
themselves! Let them not delude them- 
selves with visions of a picturesque inn 
where a dainty Greek maiden in becoming 
costume serves nectar and ambrosia. Yet 
Spiridion’s wife, though neither young nor 
attractive, was solicitous about our meals. 
With great care she pretended to inquire 
as to the hours when we would have them 
served—as if it made much difference, 
when we knew that the food was all 
cooked in one batch, and “doled’’ out to 
us at regular intervals. As for the other 
physical discomforts of Hotel Parnassus, 
they are not to be mentioned. In those 
forty-eight slow liours we lived months. 

It rained so steadily that we could not 
leave the house. The two gentlemen, 
swathed in rubber blankets, drove to the 
other end of the island, but they carried 
the camera in vain, for the storm did not 
cease. The rest of us passed a weary day 
writing letters, staring at the optical 
charts left behind by some German doc- 
tor, and the pictures of Sullivan, the gift 
of the English lord, which decked the 
walls, and trying in vain to get a little 
sleep in peace. The rain splashed on 
the uneven stone pavement under the 
window, the soldiers droned their weird 
drinking songs in the wine-cellar opposite, 
but we were not happy. Even the rose 
lokoumi and filberts, which the garrulous 
old sailor brought us, cheered us but tem- 
porarily. The gray stones, the gray walls, 
everything gray but the hanging lamp 
burning before the shrine, wore on our 
feelings. They were not restful grays. 
We longed—it was heresy, I know—we 
eagerly longed to get away from Ithaca, as 
much as Odysseus ever wanted to get 
back. 

That evening we heard that a steamer 
bound for Patras had unexpectedly called 
at Vathy. For a moment we wondered if 
we ought not to stay over till the fine 
weather, which would surely come on the 








following day, and then Ithaca would 
have a chance to redeem herself. 

‘‘When will there be another steamer?” 
we asked, to satisfy our consciences. 

‘In a week—probably,”’ said the sailor. 

Our consciences were satisfied. 

“Tell the captain to wait!’’ we cried. 
In ten minutes our belongings were 
packed, and we were ready for flight. 


Spiridion and his mercenaries— none 
more mercenary than  himself—trun- 
died our luggage to the shore. In 


the shiny darkness we slid down over 
the slippery stones. The captain’s boat 
lay waiting to take us out to the steamer. 
We saw nothing, heard nothing, felt 
nothing but the rain—but we were happy. 

Wise Odysseus, to delay his return for 
twenty years! 

(To be continued.) 
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NEW ORLEANS WOMAN MEDICAL PRO- 
FESSOR. 


One woman south of Mason and Dixon’s 
line has the honor of a chair in a recog- 
nized medical institution, and New Or- 
leans has her. Dr. Lola D. Clark has 
been recently appointed clinical assistant 
in the Eye, Ear, Nose and Throat Hospi- 
tal of that city. 

Dr. Clark is a young woman and a na- 
tive of Grand Rapids, Wis., where she 
was educated, and whence she went after 
graduating to teach school. She studied 
medicine, because she liked the profession, 
and wished to take it up asa life work. 
She entered the medical department of the 
State University of Iowa at Iowa City, 
and was graduated from it in 1894, Fortwo 
years during the time of her medical 
course she held the position of interne, or 
house doctor, in the Merey Hospital. 
After receiving her diploma she practiced 
in Marshalltown, Ia., for a yearand a half, 
and then decided to go South. Arriving in 
New Orleans in November last, she en- 
tered the Eye, Ear, Nose and Throat Hos- 
pital as a nurse, and fora while wore the 
garb of the trained nurse. Recently the 
faculty offered her the chair of clinical 
assistant. The nose and throat are her 
specialties, though she assists in many of 
the operations otherwise. 

A lively interviewer from the New Or- 
leans Picayune asked her: 

‘Why did you go before the State Medi- 
cal Board for a certificate?” 

‘Just to prove my ability, I knew that 
I could pass the examination as well as 
the male students, and my diploma from 
the State University of Iowa was such 
that Louisiana had to recognize it. Yes, 
I intend to remain in New Orleans and 
continue my work in connection with the 
hospital, my certificate now giving me the 
right to practice outside of it, should I so 
desire. 

“T consider the specialties of the eye, 
ear, nose and throat particularly adapted 
to women physicians, especially the eye— 
such nicety of touch being required— 
touch which a woman’s small fingers 
easily accomplish. We have a very large 
free clinic here, some days from 75 to 200 
patients receiving free treatment, Indeed, 
New Orleans has the finest system of hos- 
pitals and the largest free clinics I have 
ever seen—and that is saying much, for I 
have seen all the largest free clinics in 
the North, East and West. Nowhere do 
you see such large free clinics as at our 
charity hospital, and at the Eye, Ear, 
Nose and Throat Hospital. I think this is 
not only admirable as illustrative of the 
great charity of New Orleans, but these 
immense clinics afford splendid opportu- 
nity for study and progress.” 

‘Do you like New Orleans?” 

‘Like it!’ Dr. Clark exclaimed, ‘I am 
fairly in love with the South. I used to 
think at first that the people were very 
slow down here as compared with our 
rushing Western cities; but I soon grew to 
love it, and now I can appreciate as well 
as the oldest Creole the luxury of lying late 
ofa morning and having Mary bring me 
my cup of ‘cafe noir.’ 

“And, then,’’ she continued, “I have 
been so kindly received by the medical 
profession. Every courtesy has been ex- 
tended me, and I am very grateful for this. 
Still, I have not met many of the ladies of 
the city, my time being so taken up with 
my duties at the hospital. I would like to 
meet the intellectual women of New Or- 
leans. There are times,’ she added, with 
something of a sigh, ‘‘when I would like 
to have more of the companionship of my 
own sex.” 

This remark no sooner fell from the lips 
of the fair young M. D. than her feminine 
instincts met a very positive proof. An 
old colored mammy came smilingly in and 
said: ‘‘Ma’am, the doctors say they are 
going to take you to your word this 
evening. You wouldn’t take any of that 
champagne they gave those young doc- 
tors who passed that ’zamination, but you 
"lowed that you’d take some ice-cream. 
So they is going to send you some ice- 
cream this evening. Ya’as, they is, for 
sure, honey.”’ 

“Oh, that will be so nice!” said Dr. 
Clark, laughingly. 


’ 





*Doctor,”’ said I, solemnly, “I am afraid 
that you are not altogether a man of 
science.” 


“Not when it comes to ice-cream,” she 
laughed. ‘*What woman is?” 

And then we branched off to other 
topics, the doctor discussing the progress 
that medicine has made in the past two 
decades, the field that lay before women, 
and the strength of purpose and earnest- 
ness, devotion to duty and desire to aid 
suffering humanity that must be brought 
to this vocation—one of the highest and 
most sacred. She is a brilliant talker, 
a deep thinker, and a physician who seems 
to have the best interests of humanity at 
heart. In addition to the chair she fills at 
the hospital, Dr. Clark exercises a general 
supervision over its household manage- 
ment. She enjoys the unique honor of 
being the first and only woman to hold a 
chair in a recognized public medical insti- 
tution in the South. To the many young 
women in Louisiania who hope some 
day to gain admission to Tulane Medical 
College, the precedent set in the case of 
Dr. Clark affords encouragement. 





———_ weer 


ARMENIAN RELIEF WORK: AN INSIDE 
VIEW. 





Letters written by one of the American 
lady missionaries at Oorfa, describing the 
suffering among the people and the good 
done by the relief funds, have come into 
our hands. Though not written for pub- 
lication, they are so interesting that we 
shall share them with our readers, It 
will be remembered that at Oorfa a vast 
crowd of Armenians were driven into the 
Armenian church, where petroleum was 
poured over them and set on fire, and 
they were burned alive. The American 
lady writes to a friend: 


My Dear $ 

I know you will be anxious for further 
report of the massacre. By actual count, 
1,500 of those killed in the streets were 
dragged by the feet to a long trench out- 
side the city and there thrown in, one on 
top of another. Many of them you and I 
know intimately. Our boys’ high school- 
teacher, nine of the priests, and our pupils’ 
parents, took refuge in the big Armenian 
church. There were in the church be- 
tween 1,500 and 2,000 people. The soldiers 
came and entered it, and were followed by 
other butchers. Some were first killed, 
but most were burned. The church itself 
is of the most solid stone and did not 
burn, They have been longer in cleaning 
up the church than the streets. For 
several days I have seen men lugging in 
sacks the ashes, bones, etc., out of the 
church to clean it. As soon as it is in 
order, it is to be used for a hospital for 
the wounded. At least 5,000,are known 
to have been killed in the last massacre, 
not to mention some hundreds in the 
mas-acre two months before. 

I have with me in the house and church 
and schoolrooms 300 people, many of 
them seriously wounded. It takes one 
with the help of others from five to six 
hours daily to dress the wounds. Each 
person has more than one wound. Some 
are bad indeed—just escaped being be- 
headed. One man has eleven serious sword 
cuts. The wounds are from knives, swords, 
bullets and heavy weapons. I sent to the 
governor and demanded 300 loaves of bread 
and 500 beds, and clothing. We receive 
daily 200 loaves. Forty-five beds were 
sent, and three or four bags of rejected 
clothing, which had been taken from the 
people. None of the people have a change 
of garments. The rags which came in the 
bags, I use to dress the wounds with. 
Hundreds of people have come to me for 
shelter, but I had to turn them away, as 
there is no room. They come with pale, 
drawn faces, having lived in wells, coal 
heaps, manure heaps and similar places, 
and have not tasted food for several days. 
One woman rushed up to me as I was 
passing in the yard and said, ‘I have 
found two of my children dead in the well. 
We have taken them out. What shall we 
do with them?” 

The massacre was carried on systemati- 
cally. One set of soldiers went ahead 
and killed the men. These were followed 
by another set who drove the women and 
children in crowds, and with much rough 
treatment, to the khans and mosques. 
Still another set then stripped the houses 
of everything. We have heard of ten 
houses where there was some wheat nbdt 
taken, but all else was. The houses were 





not destroyed as a usual thing. Being 
built of stone, only few would burn. The 


women are now being driven from the 
khans and mosques and commanded to 
return to their homes. Think what their 
homes are—four bare cold walls in this 
winter weather, and they nothing but the 
clothing they have on! 

Our pastor had a most peaceful end. He 
was shot and no blood flowed. Yevnigé, 
his daughter, said he looked as if he had 
fainted. When I heard of his death, I sent 
to the Pasha and asked for his body, and 
requested that the children also be sent to 
me. The body had been taken away before 
my request reached the governor. But 
the six orphaned children were sent to 
me and are with me still. I sent to the 
markets to try to get a change of gar- 
ments for them, but could not. All busi- 
ness is at a standstill; the Armenian 
shops robbed and the Moslem shops not 
open. 

During the massacre twenty soldiers 
were sent to protect me. I ordered them 
to go to different houses and bring the 
women to me, and they did it. There was 
not time to do much, it was all so sudden. 
These twenty soldiers are still in our 
house, and they do my every bidding. Our 


has an occupant. Some of the mos 
wealthy of our people have now nothj - 
left in this world. ‘They are with me, ani 
so humble and patient, and untiring | 
helping me and others. I am gratefy) that 
the people here with me are so calm. Sel 
dom I find one weeping, though al] have 
lost husbands, sons, or father, or brothen: 
All are anxious to make the burdens 
the others lighter. We have had pod 
very precious services among them, t 
feel like a mother with several hundred 
orphans. We have been looking over th 
names of our church-members, and find 
107 are killed. Would that I could giv 
help to more! There are thousands os 
whom I can do nothing with my limited 





means. But it is midnight, and [ must 
to bed. » 
SECOND LETTER. 
Dear I could not write you by 


last post, I was too ill. On the 10th | Was 
attacked with pleurisy, the result of bein 
out in the cold rains, in passing to oa 
from the schoolrooms, church and oyr 
house, and from being in the cold chureh 
from six to eight hours daily dressing the 
wounded. I have been more violently j}] 
and weaker than you ever saw me, [ do 
not mind the pain so much, but the anyj. 
ety for our people makes my illness al. 
most unendurable. 

One of our wounded died to-day—g 
young man of a large family. He was the 
only one left to his mother, except a 
young child. He had two bullet wounds 
five sword cuts on face and head, and two 
fingers shot off. Others are dying. We 
have had terrible rains, so much sleet and 
wind, too; and for our 800 people we have 
but forty-five beds. They are of course 
suffering from cold. Just before my jj]. 
ness we got a change of clothing for the 
pastor’s children. 

Food is very scarce. Not an orange can 
be found in the markets. Previously, 
oranges were so plentiful and cheap that 
all could have them, It seems that the 
winter supply of food in the Armenian 
homes was considered too cheap to be 
carried away by the Turks. They left 
these mixtures behind them: wheat, flour 
ashes, salt and kerosene, all mixed up 


| together. They amused themselves by 


wrenching the irons from the windows, 
carrying off shutters and doors, and 
utterly demolishing all woodwork and 
glass-doors, etc. I will enclose a list of 
our dead. One-half the Protestants are 
killed. The T—’s—you remember there 
were four large families—were all burned 
in the Armenian church, except one son, 
There is no doubt now that 3,000 at least 
were killed in that church. Sixty escaped 
through secret stairs. One came to me, 
and said the church was packed. The 
numbers taken from the wells are very 
great. No one puts the number killed in 
Oorfa at less than 5,000 now. The Ar- 
menian church is used as a hospital. Five 
or six die daily from their wounds. Many 
also die from the fright and its conse- 
quences. I never understood it before; 
Ido now. I know there is a loving God, 
but [ have all I can do to trust and pray 
these days. How can he permit all this? 
I believe the last days are being passed. 
Christ may come any hour. It comforts 
me to believe this. I think of Lady Somer- 
set’s message, ‘‘Act as if I were, and thou 
shalt know I am.” 


THIRD LETTER (IN| ACKNOWLEDGMENT 
OF RELIEF). 

Dear Friends of the Oorfa Sufferers:— 
It gave me great cheer and hope as I heard 
that you in Smyrna and vicinity are help- 
ing our poor sufferers. May you all be 
blessed in these your efforts; and I en- 
treat your prayers that we who dispense 
your aid may have true wisdom. 

Besides the loss of at least 5,000 lives, 
all the 1,500 homes of the Armenians were 
plundered. The people have no furniture, 
but all garments, bedding, rugs, cooking 
utensils and even rush matting, were 
taken. Each family that is able provides 
itself in the autumn with a year’s supply 
of wheat, flour, kerosene and charcoal. 
The Turkish soldiers considered these too 
cheap to carry away, and so mixed them 
all up together with ashes and left them. 

All we have been able to do is to give 
food to the 300 under my immediate care, 
whom God in his mercy enabled me to 
save, and who are in our house, school- 
room and church, Many came to me with 
but one or two pieces of cotton garments 
on. Few had shoes or stockings. None 
have a change of garments. Delicate 
women, unaccustomed to rough labor, 
come to me and tell of fathers, brothers, 
husbands, sons, killed before their eyes in 
a manner too shocking to repeat; and now, 
with families of five or six little ones, the 
only thing they have remaining is a piece 
of old rush matting. The half of this they 
sleep upon, and the other have used as 
covering. One gentle little woman said 4 
child cried in the night from cold, and she 
took off the only upper garment she had 
on, and put it over him. 

One formerly wealthy family had not 
only its store plundered, but also a large 
caravan of goods. The father was iD 
Aleppo during the first massacre, and he 
has been waiting there for the past three 
months, knowing nothing of the fate of 
his family. He has just arrived in the 
city, and his hair had turned snow-white. 
At the time of the massacre, his son was 
returning from a business journey. The 
Turkish soldiers met the caravan. He 
saw his companions each taken from their 
horse and their noses cut from their faces, 
their ears torn from their heads and theif 
hands cut off, then their feet. He recog- 
nized among the Turks one to whom he 
had done many acts of service, and claim 
him asa friend. The Turk took him aD 
kept him in his house for twenty-three 
days, then let him go in safety. This was 
an unusual thing. Most of the poor vic- 
tims were laughed and jeered at in most 
fiendish ways while being tortured i0 
such manners as it would seem that none 
but devils could have devised. 





house is crowded. Even the bath-room 


Two young men from a large family 
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—————— 
saved their lives by falling down wounded | 
and crawling under a pile of corpses. 
Afterwards some Turks passed and ex- 
amined many to see if they were all dead, 
and these two lay there many hours not 
daring to move and scarcely to breathe. 
Many lived several days in manure heaps 
and coal heaps. 

One of my callers this morning was a 
woman whose husband, brothers and sons 
were killed—in all, sixteen men from one 
amily. 
athe people beg to know what is to be 
their future. ‘“‘Must the few strong men 
yemaining continue without work, and 
see our wives and little ones starve and 
dieof cold?” theyinquire. I donot know 
what to answer. I have just bought some 
wool and cotton, because I heard of your 
contribution, and have given this out for 
the people to spin and weave into cloth- 
ing for themselves. Seven thousand 
pounds are necessary for Oorfa alone. 

The government advertised that goods 
taken from the homes were to be given 
back, and that the people were each to go 
and claim only what was recognized as 
their own. It is all a farce. The beds 
were beds made of hemp, while no Chris- 
tian had ever used anything but wool or 
cotton. It was found that the Turks had 
given the Christians’ beds to the Kurds in 
exchange for these. ‘These beds were so 
utterly filthy and alive with vermin that 
it seemed almost impossible for them 
to be used. Think of some of these 
people, who had been in comfort and 
cleanliness all their lives, being given one 
such bed for a family of seven or eight! 
Few things or nothing has been recognized 
by most of the people, and they are too 
honest to claim that which is not theirs. 
One family sometimes finds one piece of 
copper ware (used for cooking), and if 
they have anything to cook, this is lent 
about among the less fortunate neighbors, 

The people are wonderfully free from 
any revengeful spirit, and patient in en- 
durance. Some are strong in faith, and 
allare ready to listen to the Word. Mr. 
—— reached me from —— last week. He 
asked permission to preach, and it was 
granted. There was a most unusual 
snow-storm on Sunday. It was half a foot 
deep, and yet the church was well filled. 

It is a shame for the women to be seen 
unless they are well covered, head and 
face. Yesterday the head-dress was a 
towel or a cloth instead of the graceful 
white ‘‘ezar’’ of former days. The Grego- 
rians (Old Armenians) came in large num- 
bers. The church is now used as a hospital. 
You may know that during the massacre 
3,000 people were gathered in this great, 
strong building. Turks broke open the 
doors, and, after killing some hundreds, 
went into the galleries and poured oil over 
the people. Then securely fastening the 
doors, torches were thrown in from the 
roof, and 3,000 souls went up to God in 
agony such as he only knows. 

One dear old saint said to me with tears, 
“My glasses were lost with all the rest and 
Icannot read the dear Word.” When the 
soldierscame tothis woman’s house,she had 
600 piasters, and offered them this if they 
would not kill her four sons. A Turk 
took the money, and then before her eyes 
chopped up her sons. This is no solitary 
case of the kind. 

The people are still in great fear. Twice 
since it was supposed the Turks intended 
to complete the work of destruction. I 
was well protected during the massacre. 
Guards were placed all about the premises 
and [heard many times the ery ‘‘Keep off! 
this is a foreigner; it is forbidden to touch 
her.” How glad I should have been to 
have died for the people! Turkish officers 
rode into the yard and again and again 
saluted me. I was assured I was safe, and 
need have no fear. The massacre was all 
in perfect system and order. 

Women come to me and ask if I can 
help them find their little ones, who were 
separated from them while being driven 
to the khans and mosques. More than 
one poor mother has found the little 
ones’ and the father’s charred remains in 
the well or cistern where the Turks threw 
them and then poured oil over and burned 
them. 

Mr. —— and I eat the same as that 
which we give the people. All the space 
in the house and everything was ap- 
propriated by the people before Mr. —— 
came, He has a corner of the bath-room; 
Sleeps on a piece of carpet, and my riding 
habit and his overcoat and rubber coat 
are his covering. The hardest of all is to 
get supplies for the wounded. It is difti- 
cult to get enough simply to dress their 
wounds, 

A guard accompanies Mr. wherever 
he goes. He says the Turks express them- 
Selves freely before him. They detest the 
Armenians who have become Moslems, 
and call them fools and would gladly see 
them all killed, while they express ad- 
Miration for those who had all worldly 
inducements offered them if they would 
accept Islamism, but who would not. 


(To be continued.) 





LITERARY NOTICES. 


THE Woman AND THE WorLD. By Val- 
entine Van Alnwick. New York: 
Lovell & Co. Paper. 1896. Price, 50 
cents, 

_ There is a curious mingling of aspira- 

tion and cynicism in this picture of a 

Social life of heartless selfishness. It is 

crude, coarse and exaggerated, but not 

Without graphic force and pathos. One 

of the two most amiable and attractive 

characters in the story dies broken-hearted 
ina convent, the other marries successively 
two cruel husbands, and leaves them both 

When convinced of their worthlessness. 
he achieves literary success, and ends by 
nding happiness in a third marriage to a 

teformed rake, whom she has befriended 

and saved. It is a disagreeable and 

Wicked world which this woman has en- 





countered, H. B. B. 


RIENNIAL 
Bridgman. 
Co. 1896. 
This argument in behalf of annual 

State elections is comprehensive, cogent, 

and conclusive. We wish it had been pub- 

lished six months sooner, and placed in 


ELecTIons. By Raymond L. 
Boston: D. C. Heath «& 


the hands of the members of the Legisla- | 


ture at the beginning of the session, before 
the 
question of biennial elections to the voters 
of Massachusetts. 
like locking the stable door after the horse 
has been stolen. However, it is better 
late than never. The final decision will 


vote was taken which submits the | 


Appearing now, it is | 


be made at the polls next November, and | 
it is to be hoped that the proposed change | 


will be defeated. 
The objections to annual elections were 


| 
| 


summarized by Henry L. Pierce in 1890 as | 


follows: 

1. Incessant political agitation. 

2. Overmuch legislation. 

3. Instability and uncertainty 
laws. 

4, Needless and wasteful expenditure. 

The answers are: 

1. Political agitation is healthful and 
educational. 

2. Legislation is always in response to 
an urgent demand. 

5. Instability is 
changes are needed. 

4. The cost of annual elections is not 
burdensome, and will not be materially 
lessened by the proposed change. 

The great objections to the change from 
annual to biennial elections are 

1. The added power which it will 
confer upon aggregated wealth already 
far too potent. 

2. The diminution of direct responsi- 
bility of the legislator to his constituents. 

3. The resulting infrequency of  re- 
election of useful legislators. 

4, The practical exclusion of the smaller 
towns from any share in direct represen- 
tation. 

5. The postponement of reforms. 

6. The perpetuation of abuses. 

It is abackward step towards despotism, 
and a retrogression from popular self- 
government and democratic methods. 

Massachusetts, as the seat and centre of 
vast manufacturing industries, is in im- 
minent danger of becoming a plutocracy 
like Rhode Island—a pliant tool of mo- 
nopolies—a government controlled abso- 
lutely by trusts and corporations. The 
proposed amendment has been urged by 
a venal press and a lobby subsidized by 
vested interests which dread and distrust 
the Legislature. If it were possible, these 
interests would restrict the suffrage, 
or abolish it altogether. It remains to 
be seen whether the voters are sufficiently 
aware of the nature of the proposed change 
to reject it. ‘The price of liberty is 
eternal vigilance.’’ All honor to Mr. 
Bridgman, a journalist, who rebels against 
mercenary journalism, and sounds an alarm 
which ought to be heard from Berkshire 
to Barnstable. He has appealed from the 
reactionists to the people. Let us hope 
that the appeal will be heard and heeded. 

H. B. B. 


desirable wherever 


CONVERSATIONS BETWEEN YOUTH AND 
AGE. By Elizabeth M. Sewell. Long- 
mans, Green & Co., London, New York, 
and Bombay. 1806. 


This is a comparison of views on moral 
and religious topics in the form of con- 
versations between a young and an old 
person. Shakespeare says: 

Crabbed age and youth 
Cannot live together. 


But in this book the youth tries to enter 
into the consciousness of age, and to com- 
prehend its feelings, while age recalls the 
emotions of youth and tries to inculcate 
the lessons of experience. H. B. B. 


STATESMEN THREE. By Archie C. Fisk. 
New York Statesman Publishing Co. 
Paper. 25 cents. 

This is a wild congeries of figures and 
fallacies in support of the assertion that 
government is in the hands of “brigands 
who have robbed the people of more than 
one billion’ (i. ¢., one million times one 
million) ‘dollars a year’’ annually for the 
past thirty years. The writer, if he be- 
lieve this amazing statement, is a lunatic; 
if he does not believe it, a charlatan. It 
is by such wholesale falsehoods that some 
well-meaning people are misled, and be- 
come anarchists. That there has been 
much unwise and some corrupt legislation 
in the interests of monopolists is sadly 
true. But the principal cause has been 
the ignorance of our legislators. Even 
the monopolies created and sustained by 
legislation have rendered public services 
of priceless value. Thus the national 
banks have supplied a better currency 
than ever before existed; the sugar trust 
supplies consumers with cheaper sugar; 
and the gold standard is the indispensable 
basis of our financial stability. The rav- 
ings of this unprincipled pamphlet are a 
mischievous nightmare. H. B. B. 


Le PREMIER LIVRE DE FRANCAIS. By 
Louise 8S. Hotchkiss. Boston: D. C. 
Heath & Co. Price, 40 cents. 
Thirty-seven simple lessons are preceded 

by a valuable, practical preface and intro- 

duction. Women excel as teachers, and 

Miss Hotchkiss is an evidence of the fact. 

H. B. B. 


PEBBLES AND SHELLS. Verses by Clar- 
ence Hawkes, with illustrations by EI- 
bridge Kinsley. Picturesque Publish- 
ing Co. Northampton, Mass. 
Price, $1.50. 

This handsome volume by “the blind 
poet of New England’’ contains poems of 
Nature, of War and Patriotism, of Love, 
of Childhood, of Old New England, be- 
sides many on occasional topics. The 
writer, though blind, still seems to have 
the gift of clairvoyance. He had a four 
years’ course of instruction in the Perkins 


1895. | 


| 


Institution, is a master of elocution, and a 
successful magazine writer. His poems 
have a wonderful descriptive power for 
one whose sight is obscured. Here, for 
instance, is a picture of 
THE HURRICANE, 
The azure sky grows green like ocean's 
brine, 
The listless air is hot and strangely still, 
And yet there comes a momentary thrill 
As of the coming storm, to give the sign; 
The lowering clouds have gatheved into 
line. 
Their dark array enfolds the distant hill, 
And on the air, so suddenly grown chill, 
here comes the moaning of the rocking 
pine; 
Then clouds of leaves and dust sweep down 
the lane, 
Close followed by the howling hurricane. 


Swift forked lightnings twist their snake- 
like forms 


| Among the clouds, and fill the sky with 


in the | yr 











| 
| 


| and musical. 








dread ; 
Deep-throated thunders bellow overhead 
all things bow before the King of 
Storms. 

Equally graphic is his description of 
“How Fighting Joe Hooker Took Look- 
out Mountain.” 

Know you the tale of a battle won 

Some thirty years ago, 

On a mountain top, when the autumn sun 

In the west was sinking low? 


It was a tight the watching throng 
Were destined not tosee, 

For the men went up five thousand strong 
Under the canopy 


Of God’s free sky, through the fleecy clouds 
That overhung the plain, 

And the eager eyes of the watchful crowds 
Strained after them in vain. 


The battle raged for a bloody hour, 
And neither had the best, 

Till oon as the night was beginning to lower, 
When Hooker gained the crest. 


He swept the foe from the mountain’s crown, 
And on its utmost crag, 

Just as the radiant sun went down, 
Planted the starry flag. 


A moment more and our signal gun 

Woke echoes in the glen, 

And the army knew that the fight was won 

By Hooker’s gallant men. 

The poems of sentiment are graceful 
Here is one addressed ‘*‘Toa 
Watch” 

Thing of beauty, made for duty, 
Ever ticking without rest, 

Thou art sleeping in good keeping 
On a peerless maiden’s breast. 

Thou art nearest to her dearest 

Hopes and longings all unguessed. 

There is something very charming in 
the cheerful, joyous songs of one who is 
deprived of the physical sense of sight, 
and yet is so keenly sensitive to the har- 
monies of light and color, of sunshine and 
shadow. Unlike most collections of 
poems, the book is interesting to every 
reader, H. B. B. 


-_-- 


CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


SLY-BOOTS. 

Tommy was very happy when he came 
home from school with a tame crow 
perched on his shoulder; but to tell the 
truth he was not so proud of his pet after 
a closer acquaintance. Sly-boots—that 
was Master Crow’s name—soon learned a 
great many tricks besides those that 
Tommy taught him. 

Biddy Topknot was bringing up a large 
family of fluffy white chickens, and Sly- 
boots did covet them so! He knew that 
Biddy was stronger than he, but he set 
his wits to work, till his sly little brain 
contrived a plan for getting a chicken 
dinner. 

So he flew down to the grass where 
Biddy’s children were playing ‘‘Hunt the 
cricket,’ and opened his mouth as if he 
meant to devour them all. 

Of course Biddy drove him away, but 
he soon came back, taking care to keep 
out of reach of her bill and claws. Over 
and over again he tried this mancuvre, 
till poor Biddy’s patience was quite ex- 
hausted. 

At last she bristled up her feathers, and 
chased him clear across the garden into 
the meadow. When she had left her 
brood far behind, Sly-boots suddenly took 
to his wings, and, reaching the poultry- 
yard first, carried off the fattest little 
chicken. 

Biddy saw her mistake too late, but the 
very next day she lost her temper again, 
and so lost another of her children. 

“Oh, dear!’ sighed Tommy; “if she 
could only remember not to get mad! But 
I can’t always remember that myself, 
when the boys tease me; and I s’pose I 
mustn’t expect a hen to know more than 
os 

Poor Biddy could never learn to keep 
her temper, and so Sly-boots had to be 
to his native woods.—Golden 


banished 
Days. 





HUMOROUS. 


Johnny was about to repeat his first 
verse at the Sunday school concert, Of 
course, it must be short and simple words, 
so his mother selected this for him, “I 
am the light of the world,” repeating it to 
him a number of times until he was sure 
of it. The evening of the concert came. 
Johnny came out, made his most ap- 
proved bow, and proclaimed in a loud 
voice, “‘My mother is the light of the 
world.”’—Congregationalist. 


Paul Louis Couriera, Frenchman, is a 
true philosopher. Having been recently 
assailed with great bitterness by a French 
professor, he quietly remarked: “I fancy 





he must be vexed. He called me Jacobin, 
rebel, plagiarist, thief, poisoner, forger, 
leper, madman, impostor, libeller, a grim- 
acing rag-picker. I gather what he 
wants to say. He means that he and I 
are not of the same opinion, and this is 
only his way of putting it.’—New York 
Tribune. 

‘*Mandy,”’ said Farmer  Corntossel, 
“wouldn’t you like ter be a ’mancipated 
woman an’ go to the polls an’ vote?” 

“No, sir,’ was the positive reply. ‘I 
don’t think it’s fair ter the men fur women 
ter be tryin’ ter grab the offices.” 

“Why not?” 

‘*Because a woman is allus smart enough 
ter turn her hand ter anything that comes 
along, but politics is all some men are fit 
fur.’’—Chicago Tribune. 

A woman living in a flat ordered a piece 
of ice. The youth put it on the dumb- 
waiter in the basement to be hoisted up. 
“Gracious,”’ she exclaimed, ‘‘how heavy 
this ice is!’’ By great exertion she suc- 
ceeded in getting it up. ‘To her astonish- 
ment she found the boy seated on the ice. 
With what breath she had left she de- 
manded, ‘‘What did you make me pull 
you up here for?’’ “Why,” replied the 
boy, “kf thought the cake would be too 
heavy for you to lift, so I came up to 
help you off with it.”—Shoe and Leather 
Reporter. 








YOUR PHYSICAL CONDITION 

Needs attention at this time. If you are 
tired, weak and nervous, it is clear that 
your blood is impure, and without doubt 
there has been too much over-work or 
strain on brain and body. The course of 
treatment for such a condition is plain 
and simple. The blood must first be puri- 
fied so that the nervous system, and in 
fact all the organs will be fed upon pure 
blood. Intelligent people without num- 
ber have testified that the best blood puri- 
fier, nerve tonic and strength imparting 
medicine is Hood’s Sarsaparilla. Nervous- 
ness, loss of sleep and general debility ail 
vanished when Hood’s Sarsaparilla is per- 
sistently taken; in a word, health and 
happiness follow after taking Hood’s Sar- 
saparilla. 








EDUCATIONAL. 





Preparation to 
Enter College on 
Certificate at 


Stevens’ School for Girls, 


New Gloucester, Maine. 


French and German spoken. A pleasant 
home. Special advantages in elocution, 
and the Literature of the English, French, 
German and Latin Languages, also in 
Music and Art. 


MRS. HAILMANN’S 


Training School for Kindergartners 
AND PRIMARY TEACHERS, 
(Formerly at La Porte, Ind.) 


Has been re-opened at Washington, D. C. 
Wednesday, September 18, 1895. 
EUDORA L. HAILMANN, 
The Cairo, Washington, D. C. 








WARTHMORE COLLEGE, SWARTHMORE, 

PENN. Opened goth month, gth. 1895. Thirty 
minutes from Broad St. Station, Phila. Under care 
of Friends. Full college courses for both sexes, lead- 
ing to Classical Engineering, Scientific and Literary 
degrees. Healthful location, extensive groans. 
buildings, machine shops, laboratories, and libraries. 
For full particulars address CHARLES De 
GARMO, Ph. D., President. 








Have you seen Mary Traffarn 
Whitney’s 


FAMILYCULTURE ? 


A 12-page monthly devoted to a study of the science 
of human life, and to maintain the ‘‘right of every 
child to be well born.” 


MARRIAGE. HEREDITY. ENVIRON- 
MENT. PRENATAL CULTURE. 





For sample copy send five cents in stamps to 


FAMILYCULTURE, 
381 Dorchester Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Mention Woman’s Journal. 


Gold *» Silver 


oe WITH... 


Greenbacks, 


THE MONEY OF THE PEOPLE, 


"The Rocky Mountain News’ 


(A METROPOLITAN DAILY.) 


Is the oldest and most widely known newspaper 
printed in Colorado. It adopts, regardless of cost, 
every facility offered to keep abreast of the times. It 
pays special attention to the unparalleled resources 
of its own and adjoining states and territories. Its 
mining stock reports are full and accurate. Whoever 
reads The News will kept in touch with all 
national, state and home reforms, and fully posted 
on the development of the rich gold and silver mines 
of Imperial Colorado, 

Subscribe—or send 5 cents for a sample copy. 
Daily (with Sunday), 87.50 per year; three months 
$1 90; per month, 65c. Weekly, $1.00 per year. 

Address NEWS PRINTING CO., Denver, Colo. 














The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, in 
rose and Verse, compiled by Rev. ANNA 
H. SHaw, Auice STonE BLACKWELL, and 
Lucy E. Antuony. For sale at WomMAN’s 
JOURNAL Office, 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 
Price, postpaid, 50 cents. 





LEE AND SHEPARD’S 


NEW BOOKS. 


Poems of the Farm Collected and illustrated by 
ALFRED R. EASTMAN Over 8o illustrations. 
Size 7%,x9% inches Cloth Gilt edges Boxed $2.50 

Old Boston Reproductions of etchings in half-tones 
ee bulldings ny descriptive. fext. BY 

RY R. BLANEY ze i 
Edges Boxed $2.50 alates _ S 

Essie A Romance in Rhyme, by LaurA DayTONn 
FESSENDEN Illustrated by J. H. VANDERPOEL 
Cloth $1.50 


On Winds of Fancy Blown Original verse and 
illustrations by MARY YALE SHAPLEIGH Ele 
gantly illustrated in half-tone with fac-simile let- 
ay Size 7xginches Cloth Gilt Edges Boxed 

2.00 


* 
NEW EDITION PRICE REDUCED 


The New England Country Text and illustra 
tions by CLIFTON Jounson Containing over 
One Hundred views of New England Scenery and 
— Size7xg9%inches Cloth Gilt Top Price 

2.00 

Aunt Billy By ALyn YATzs KeITH, author of “A 
Hilltop Summer” “A Spinster’s Leaflets,” etc. 
Cloth $1.25 

Two Years on the Alabama By Lieut. ARTHUR 
SINCLAIR Confederate States Navy With 32 
Portraits and Illustrations Cloth Price $3.00 

Whiffs from Wild Meadows By SAM WALTER 
Foss, author of “Back Country Poems” With 
forty illustrations Cloth $1.50 

Back Country Poems By SAM WaLTER Foss 
Illustrated by Bridgman New Edition Cloth $1.50 


FOR SWEETHEART OR FRIEND 


Because I Love You A Choice Collection of Love 
Poems Edited by ANNA E.MAck New Edi 
Cloth White and Gold Boxed Price $uso on 

Notes from Gray Nunnery By Mrs. J. S. HAL- 
Lock Illustrated with half-tone vignettes Cloth . 


$1.25 
DECISIVE EVENTS IN AMERICAN HIS 
TORY 





The Campaign of Trenton 1776-7 By SAMUEL 
ApAMs DRAKE, author of “Our Colonial Homes” 
Cloth 50 cents 

NEW “OLIVER OPTIC” VOLUMES. 
The Blue and the Gray—on Land 

A Lieutenant at Eighteen By OLiver Optic 
Blue and Gray Cloth Gold Dies Illustrated 
Price $1.50 

ALL-OVER THE WORLD LIBRARY 
Third Series : 

Half Round the World By O11 
Illustrated Price $1.25 reas See ae 
NEW VOLUME IN THE “START-IN- 

LIFE SERIES” 

The Lottery Ticket B . T. TROWBRIDGE 

Eight Full-page iiestrestoad Price $1.00 
WAR OF 1812 BOOKS 

The Boy Officers of 1812 By Everett T. Tom- 
LINSON Illustrated $1.50 

The Watch Fires of "76 By Samur. ADAMS 
DRAKE, author of «Our Colonial Homes,” ete 
Cloth 50 Illustrations $1.25 

THE HAZLEWOOD STORIES 

‘*Little Daughter’’ By Grace Le BARON, author 
of “Little Miss Faith’’ Cloth Illustrated 75 cents 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “LITTLE PRUDY” 

Kyste Buates A Golden Girl By Sopniz May 

faking third volume in “Little Prudy’s Children” 
Illustrated Price 75 cents 
THE SILVER GATE SERIES 

Young Master Kirke By PENN SHIRLEY, autho 
of * ~~yad Miss Weezy Series” Illustrated Price 
75 cents 


(Other volumes in preparation). 





Any of the above sent, prepaid, on receipt of price 
Our Illustrated Catalogue sent free 


LEE AND SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD ‘Toxnat 


TUNNEL 
ROUTE. 
Union Station, Causeway Street. 
SUNDAY TRAINS. 


Leave Boston for Troy, Albany, Rotterdam 
Junction and the West, 9.00 aA. m. Accommodation 
for Troy and Albany, 3.00 p. M. Express; sleeping 
cars for Chicago and St: Louis. 


For Union Square and Somerville, 8.50, 9.00, 
10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 
6.00, 7.10, 8.30, 9.45, 10.15 P. M. 


For Watertown Branch, 8.50, 10.00 A. M.; 12.45, 
1.50, 3.05, 5.10, 7.10, 8.30, 10.15 P. M. 


For Cambridge, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.} 12.45 
1,10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4-00, 5-00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30, 8.30, 
9.45, 10.15 P. M. 


For Waltham, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 
1,10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30, 8.30, 
9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Concord, 9.00 A. M.; 1.10, 2.00, 7.30 P. M. 


For Ayer and Fitchburg, 9.00 A. M.; *1.10, 2.00, 
3.00, 7.30 P. M. 

For Marlborough, 9.00 A. M.; 7.30 P. M. 

*For Ayer only. 

, Local time tables can be obtained at passenger sta- 
tion ticket office, Causeway Street, Boston, where 
through tickets to all points West are on sale. 

J. R. WATSON, Gen’l Pas. Agt. 
Dec. 16, 1895. 


NAHANT FISH MARKET. 


ESTABLISHED 1827. 
The Oldest Fish Market in Boston. 
Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 
ALL FANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY. 


Wagon calls daily in the city 
proper and Longwood, Brookline. 


49 Bromfield St., Boston. 
TELEPHONE No. 1571. 
JOHNSON & SMITH. 











MOTHER 
AND BABE. 
Animportant book, by 
Mrs. JENNESS MILLER, 
for expectant mothers. A 
booklet of pages sent free. 
ADDRESS 


Jenness Miller Monthly 


114% 5th Ave., N.Y. 
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our special offer, and show it to all your ¢ 
ends. 
$500 IN PREMIUMS 


Will be awarded tothe patrons of HousE AND 
HoME contrtbeting best stories and poems. 
WRITE FOR LETTER 
Of particulars as to how these premiums are 
to be awarded Address 2018 Columbia & 
umbia Ave, ¢ 
¢ House and Home, pujapeipuia, pa. P 
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CAN YOU WRITE 
Either prose or poetry? If you can, read 
fri 





a 





Manuscript STANDS a good 

You Pechance with us. Enclose two 
stamps. CRESCENT LITERARY CO., 
Jackson, Mich. 
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The Woman’s Journal. 


BOSTON, MAY %, 1896. 














New pap Decisions 


1. If a person orders his paper discontinued, 
he must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may 
continue to send it until payment is made, and 
collect the whole amount, whether the paper is 
taken from the office or not. 

2. Any person who takesa paper regularly from 
the t-office—whether directed to his name or 
another’s, or whether he has subscribed or not— 
is responsible for the payment. 











NEW PREMIUM. 


For a new subscriber to the WoMAN’s 
JOURNAL the first year at $1.50, we will 
mail ‘‘The Religious Training of Chil- 
dren,’ by Mrs. Abby Morton Diaz. The 
book has been highly recommended in 
our columns by Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, 
and others. Its price is $1, so that the 
new subscriber will get his paper for a 
very small additional sum. 


=-_-—— ———— 


LUCY STONE'S PORTRAIT. 


In response to a very general expression 
of desire for a large portrait of Lucy Stone 
for framing and permanent preservation, a 
likeness, enlarged from her latest photo- 
graph, taken in 1892, has been prepared 
by the heliotype process. This portrait 
the proprietors of THE WoMAN’s JOURNAL 
offer to the public on the following favor- 
able terms: 

1. For cash, on receipt of . $1.00. 

2. For one new subscriber one year on 
trial, the picture will be sent gratis, 
postpaid, by mail, on application, on 
receipt of $1.50. 





Stilt 


THE STATE ORGANIZER. 

Mrs. Mary Clarke Smith, organizer for 
the State of Massachusetts, will be at the 
suffrage headquarters, 3 Park Street, on 
Mondays and Fridays, from 10 to 4, and 
will be glad to see and consult with all 
active friends of the cause. 


-_<- 


EMOTIONAL DR. BUCKLEY. 


The admission of women as lay dele- 
gates to the General Conference of the 
M. E. Church continues to be opposed 
with virulence. Although nearly three- 
fourths of the local conferences have voted 
in favor; although women have been for 
years admitted to the local conferences; 
although women comprise more than two- 
thirds of the members of the M. E. body, 
and are therefore more than two-thirds of 
the laity; although a majority of the con- 
ference committee of this General Confer- 
ence were in favor of their admission, Rev. 
Dr. Buckley is reported as saying, May 5: 

The only time the Conference has ever 
undertaken so violent an act as it now 
proposes to do was before the war, when it 
bisected the church. That act has been 
condemned to-day by leading Methodists. 
If you admit these women in the interests 
of peace, it will be the peace of despair. 
It will disgrace the Conference, and stir 
up men to do as they please. Pause, 
brethren, before you commit this awful 
mistake! 

The trouble with Dr. Buckley is that he 
is too “‘emotional.”” He lacks the “logical 
faculty” which he regards as the distin- 
guishing characteristic of the male sex. 
The only ‘‘awful mistake’ which has been 
committed seems to have been in making 
such a person the editor of a leading 
Methodist weekly paper. 

Rev. Dr. Neely, of Philadelphia, who is 
leading the fight against the women, 
showed a similiar inability to reason 
logically: He said that although men and 
women are one in Christ Jesus, they are 
not one in the General Conference, and 
that it is a part of the Methodist constitu- 
tion that the governing power is with the 
men. : 

Rev. Daniel Stevenson, president of 
Union College, Kentucky, spoke for the 
admission of the women. He said: 

The time has gone by when anybody 
should be excluded from church offices on 
account of race, color ar sex. 

Ex - Senator James Harlan, 
said: 

Ministers and laymen constitute the 
membership of this body. The whole 
question turns on the question. Who are 
the laymen? The General Conference has 
decided that laymen are all those who are 
not members of the annual conferences, 
Women are not members of the annual 
conferences. Now, by what right or what 
interpretation of the law of the church do 
you intend to keep women out. The word 
“laymen” means non-professional, and in 
the Methodist church it means all mem- 
bers except those who are professional. 

The reports describe a scene of the 
wildest confusion, during which Bishop 
Bowman threw up his hands, exclaiming: 
‘Are we a Methodist Conference? Good 
Lord, brethren, can we not stop this hoot- 
ing and howling? The Lord help us!” 
Amid this bedlam a communication was 
received from three of the four women 
delegates representing the North Indiana 
and Ohio conferences, saying that, while 
they firmly believed that women had the 
right to be admitted to the Conference, 
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ANNUAL MEETING AND FESTIVAL 


———OF 


New England Woman Suffrage Association. 


THE-—— 





THE ANNUAL /MEETING of the New England Woman Suffrage Association will 
be held in the VESTRY OF THE PARK STREET CHURCH, BOSTON, on Monday 
evening, May 25, and through the day and evening of Tuesday, May 26. ‘The 
programme of the several sessions will be announced hereafter. 





Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, 
Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, 


Rabbi Blaustein, 


Mrs. Charlotte Perkins Stetson, 
Rev. George Hodges, D. D., 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE FESTIVAL. 


The Annual Festival of the New England and Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tions will be held in 
Music Hall, Boston, Wednesday Evening, May 27, 1896. 
MR. WILLIAM LLOYD GARRISON WILL PRESIDE, 
and among those who are expected to be present and speak on the occasion are 


Rev. Minot J. Savagey 
Miss Mabel E. Adams, 
Mary F.-Eastman, 


Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney, 
Mrs. Ellen M. Bolles, 
Henry B. Blackwell, Esq., 
and others. 





Stearns; 


MUSIC BY A LADIES’ ORCHESTRA. 


The prices of tickets will be as usual: 


Supper Tickets, $1.00; Lower Balcony, 50c.; Upper Balcony, 25c. 


and they are now for sale by Miss Wilde at the WOMAN’S JOURNAL Orrice, 5 Park Sr., 
and by the ladies of the different Leagues which have tables, namely: 


BOSTON—Miss Mary Willey; SOUTH BOSTON—Mrs. M. H. Evans, Mrs. Esther T. 
Boland and Mrs. G. M. Watson; EAST BOSTON—Mrs. J. W. Smith and Mrs. N. Rogers, 
Mrs. Eben McPherson and Mrs. Sidney Peterson; CAMBRIDGE—Mrs. M. P. C. Billings; 
DORCHESTER—Mrs. Isabel C. Barrows, Miss Annie E. Clapp; ROXBURY—Mrs. J. B 
Bryant and Mrs. S. E. D. Currier; SOMERVILLE—Mrs. B. Pitman and Mrs. S. D. Field; 
EVERETT—Mrs. S. P. Moreland and Mrs. F. M. Fall; WEST NEWTON—Mrs. Abby E. 
Davis and Mrs. E. N. L. Walton; WALTHAM—Waltham Club; WOBURN—Mrs. B. A. 
WELLESLEY HILLS—Mrs. Mary C. Smith; HYDE PARK—Mrs. E. H. 
Webster; WEYMOUTH—Miss Louisa S. Richards. 


1@> The number of supper tickets is limited to Seven Hundred and Fifty. 
Prompt application should be made, therefore, by friends desiring tickets. 
Mary A. LIVERMORE, 


JupirH W. SMItTH, 
AMANDA M. LovuGEr, F. J. GARRISON, 


Henry B. BLackweE.t, 
H. E. Turner, 


Committee of Arrangements. 








they respectfully withdrew their rights in 
the interest of harmony. 

Rev. John Coples, of Oregon, paid a 
glowing*tribute to the self- sacrificing 
labors of the Methodist women of that 
young State. Other warm speeches were 
made by President Harris, of the East 
Maine Conference, James F. Chaffee, of 
Minneapolis, J. R. Day, of New York, 
Kev. Dr. Emery Miller, of Des Moines, 
Judge H. R. Brill, of Minnesota, and 
others, for and against the admission of 
women. A dozen motions and amend- 
ments were offered. It was finally decided 
to recommit both the majority and the 
minority reports with instructions to bring 
in a report submitting the question to the 
annual conferences. H. B. B. 


-_- 


THE MAY FESTIVAL. 








Among the new speakers at the Suffrage 
Festival on May 27, will be Mrs. Charlotte 
Perkins Stetson, who was one of the most 
brilliant stars at the Washington Conven- 
tion; Dean ..odges, of the Episcopal 
Theological School at Cambridge, whom 
all will be glad to hear; and Rabbi Blau- 
stein, of Providence, a Russian Jew, a 
remarkably fine speaker and a strong ad- 
vocate of equal rights for women. He 
has spoken several times for the Provi- 
dence Woman Suffrage League, besides 
lending them his synagogue for a meeting. 
His subject at the Festival will be ‘‘The 
Modern Jewess.’’ Other good speakers 
are expected. Pa  % 
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SHOULD WOMEN HOLD OFFICE? 


George F. Talbot, in the Popular Science 
Monthly for May, is guilty of an unkind 
attack upon the remonstrants—at least, 
upon those numerous and highly respect- 
able remonstrants who hold public office. 
He says: 

Women, during their physical and men- 
tal prime, are by their ruling instincts and 
their dominant sentiments assigned to 
duties which leave neither time nor fac- 
ulty for any absorbing and responsible 
public station. It might be invidious to 
say that the best women are in this cate- 
gory of disability; it must be said, how- 
ever, that the women whom men think 
the best—at least, the best to be wives 
and mothers of their children—are not 
eligible to public office. 

This will be news to Mrs. Schuyler Van 
Rensselaer, who is a School Inspector in 
New York; to Mrs. J. Elliot Cabot, who is 
an Overseer of the Poor in Brookline; to 
Mrs. Clara T. Leonard, who for years held 
a highly responsible public office in Massa- 
chusetts, and who lately published a fer- 
vent plea in behalf of women’s holding 
certain important offices, although she is 
unalterably opposed to letting women vote 
even for the most unimportant officer. 

The fundamental fallacy in Mr. Talbot’s 
reasoning appears when he says: 

An objection to employment in public 





office good as against four-fifths of the 





sex ought to be good as to the whole sex, 
just as if it were a question of enlisting 
them as soldiers. 

In other words, because the mother of 
a young family could not conveniently 
accept a public office which would absorb 
the biggest part of her time, no woman 
ought to be eligible to any public office. 
Of course, then, no woman ought to be 
allowed to be a public school-teacher. By 
the same reasoning, no woman ought to 
be allowed to be a trained nurse in the 
hospital, a police matron in the jail, a 
saleswoman in a store, an operative in a 
factory, or a domestic servant in some 
other woman’s kitchen. In short, no 
woman ought to be allowed to follow any 
occupation which cannot conveniently be 
followed by the mother of a family of 
young children. . 

In the life of every normal woman, there 
are many years after her children are 
grown, when her mental powers are 
ripened by experience and not yet im- 
paired by age. Many such women have 
shown that they can fill even ‘‘absorbing”’ 
public offices without detriment to their 
families, and with advantage to the State. 
This is especially true of positions involv- 
ing oversight of paupers, of the insane 
and feeble-minded, and of dependent chil- 
dren. The number of women chosen to 
such positions is increasing every year. 
Again, there are many excellent unmar- 
ried women who can and do hold office 
acceptably. And, finally, there are many 
offices which demand no more time than 
multitudes even of young mothers now 
devote to church and charitable work—to 
say nothing of whist parties, pink teas, 
and ‘Associations to Oppose the Exten- 
sion of Suffrage to Women.”’ 

Really, Mrs. Schuyler Van Rensselaer 
or Mrs. Clara T. Leonard ought to take 
George F. Talbot’s education in hand. 
Even the ‘antis’’ could give -him some 
enlightenment as to modern ideas. 

A. S. B. 





INACCURATE PRESIDENT ELIOT. 


President Eliot, of Harvard, contributes 
to the Cambridge Magazine for May an 
article entitled *‘Equality in a Republic.” 
In it occurs the following remarkable 
passage: 

In some respects, free institutions do 
certainly tend to equality. Thus they 
make all citizens equal as regards the 
suffrage. 

Nearly half the citizens of the United 
States are excluded from the suffrage, and 
President Eliot is well aware of the fact, 
having more than once taken occasion to 
express his approval of their continued 
exclusion. 

Not long ago, President Eliot felt called 
upon to express severe disapproval of a 
prominent suffragist for an alleged inac- 
curacy. It would be hard, in the entire 
extent of woman suffrage literature, to 
find so enormous an inaccuracy as he him- 





! 
self has now been guilty of, in regard to'a | English, German or French, as she has 


well-known matter of fact. The next time | 


President Eliot feels moved to criticize 

any one for inaccuracy, he would do well 

to read Matt. 7:3. 4. oh hh 
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MRS. FOSTER IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


Mrs. J. Ellen Foster, of Washington, 
D. C., president of the Women’s Republi- 
can League of the United States, who vis- 
ited Boston last week as the guest of the 
Chickatawbut Club, made a very favor- 
able impression. On Tuesday, April 28, 
she addressed the Agora Club of Wellesley 
College; on Wednesday, May 2%, she 
made a fine address at the Chickatawbut 
Club Ladies’ Night. On Thursday she 
had a reception at West Newton. On 
Friday she paid her respects to Governor 
Wolcott. Her presence at the State House 
becoming known to members of the Legis- 
lature, an impromptu reception was given 
her in the ladies’ parlor of the House of 
Representatives. About seventy Republi- 
can legislators gathered to meet her. Mrs. 
Foster made a bright five-minute speech, 
explaining her plan of organizing the Re- 
publican women of the country for the 
promotion of Republican principles and 
the election of the Republican candidates. 
On Saturday morning Mrs. Foster met by 
appointment the chairman of the execu- 
tive committee of the Republican State 
Central Committee, who gave hearty ap- 
proval and assurance of coéperation. It 
was a good week’s work, and will doubt- 
less bear fruit in the future. H. B. B. 








LETTER FROM CLARA BARTON. 

Miss Clara Barton, in a letter from Con- 
stantinople to the Red Cross officials, 
dated April 18, and received in New York 
May 6, encourages those who feared that 
her mission would fail on account of the 
opposition of the Turkish authorities, and 
shows that she has no idea of abandoning 
the work now so successfully inaugurated. 
Friends, misled by reports of the difficul- 
ties she was encountering, had urged her 
to return, and in reply she writes: 


I have a body of relief agents on these 
fields, hundreds of miles away in the 
mountains, a thousand miles from me, 
that I could not draw off in six weeks. 
The best we could all do would be to 
abandon ten thousand poor, sick, suffer- 
ing wretches to a fate that ought to shock 
the entire world. Dying, sick, foodless, 
naked, and not one doctor and no medi- 
cine among them, whole cities scourged 
and left to their fate, to die without a 
hand raised save the three or four resolute 
missionaries, tired, worn, God-serving at 
their posts until they drop. The civilized 
world running over with skilful physi- 
cians, and not one there; no one to 
arrange to get them there, to pay expenses, 
take special charge and thus make it pos- 
sible for them to go. 

And we, seeing that state of things, 
holding in our grasp the relief we had 
been weeks preparing and organizing in 
anticipation of this, to turn back, draw 
off our helpers, send back the doctors 
already started, give all up, because some- 
body had said something, the press had 
circulated it, the world had believed it, 
our disappointed committees had lost heart 
and grown sore, struggling with an occu- 
pation rather new to them, and the people 
had taken alarm and failed to sustain 
them? Was this all there was of us? No 
purpose of our own? On ’change, like 
the price of wheat on the market? In the 
name of God and humanity, this field 
must be carried, these people must be 
rescued, skill, care, medicines and food for 
the sick must reach them. 

And it is a glad sight to my soul to 
think of Turkish troops taking these bands 
of doctors on to Marash. They have done 
it, and are at this very hour marching on 
with them to their field of labor. What 
does one care for criticism, disapproval or 
approval, under circumstances like these? 
Don’t be troubled. We can carry it. We 
are fair financiers, not dismayed, and, God 
helping, can save our hospitals. 


Miss Barton reports Dr. Hubbell’s party 
at Marash, and Mr. Wistar’s at Oorfa. She 
says it is impossible to describe the joy of 
the desolate people in welcoming the 
relief parties. 
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REV. LOUISA B. BYLES. 


OMAHA, NEB., MAy 1, 1896, 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

In your issue of April 25, you say that 
“Mrs. Laura Byles is preaching at Pilgrim 
Congregational church in this city.’’ Mrs. 
Byles has been regularly elected to the 
pastorate of that church, and is taking the 
full pastoral duties. She would not 
undertake mere preaching, but said, if 
they cared to give her an invitation to 
the pastorate she would accept the work. 
‘‘Ad interim pastor,” or ‘‘pastor in charge” 
would therefore be the right way to desig- 
nate her work here. Things are flourish- 
ing all round. We have additions to the 
membership, a larger Sunday school, in- 
creased offertory, and well-attended reg- 
ular entertainments of asocial, literary, or 
artistic character, etc. 

Mrs. Byles is open for engagements to 
speak on suffrage or other phases of the 
woman’s question during July and August. 
In the East, Christian Citizenship is the 
phase of the question that she thinks she 
can treat best, and she can speak either in 


United States last winter. 





lived long in Paris and in Germany, Her 
name is not Laura but Louisa B, Byles, 
She is a sister of Professor Rhys Dairds 
the Buddhist scholar, who visited the 


PARISHIONER, 
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W. C. T. U. NOTES. 





St. Louis has been officially chosen as 
the place for holding the next Nationa| 
Convention of the W. C. T. U., the cordial 
invitation of the city W. C. T. Unions 
being seconded by the mayor and the 
Business Men’s Leagues. The dates of 
the meeting will be November 13 to 19, 

The B. Fay Mills Union of Louisville, 
organized by Miss Willard in December, 
is the first to inaugurate ‘Social Settle. 
ment”’ work as a branch of the W. C. T. v. 
It will be called the ‘‘Frances Willard 
Settlement.”’ 

Mrs. Carrie L. Grout, of Illinois, re. 
cently devised something new in the work 
by holding ‘‘A Parents’ Institute.”’ She 
writes to The Watch Tower : 

At Houston and Baldwin I was privi- 
leged to hold an all-day and evening ses. 
sion with the fathers, as well as the moth. 
ers, in considering the interests of the 
home. Judging from the earnest faces of 
those present, and the bonnie babies with 
them, such matters had already received 
some attention. 

Miss Jessie A. Ackerman, World’s Mis- 
sionary for W. C. T. U., has entered upon 
active service again along the lines of 
social purity and rescue work. 

The memory of Dr. Mary F. Thomas, 
one of the bravest women in the ranks of 
pioneer suffragists and physicians is hon- 
ored in the name borne by one of the 
Unions in her city, Richmond, Ind. The 
Mary F. Thomas Union has just under. 
taken a new enterprise. Two members, 
in October, 1894, started the North End 
Mission. ‘They secured the use of an old 
dwelling, visited the families in the neigh- 
borhood, and invited them to attend Sab- 
bath school and other religious services, 
The work has grown from the first, and 
March 3, 1895, it was regularly organized 
with a board of trustees and recorded as 
an established union mission. The regu- 
lar attendance averages from fifty to 
seventy-five at each meeting, and Sunday 
evenings from seventy-five to a hundred 
and twenty-five, so that an imperative 
need exists for a building. Recognizing 
this fact, the board of trustees made a 
proposition to the Mary F, Thomas Union 
to take charge of the work, with the 
thought in view that a lot be secured and 
a building erected at as early a date as 
possible. By a practically unanimous 
vote it was decided to accept the proposi- 
tion. 





A WAY TO RAISE MONEY. 


CHICAGO, ILL., APRIL 2%, 1896. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

The great need in our suffrage work, is 
money. Success would be near if we had 
money enough to organize all our forces. 

Local societies are always glad of any 
suggestions in reference to new entertain- 
ments by which they can make money to 
carry on the work. I want to call their 
attention, through your valuable paper, to 
a cantata just published that will make a 
very popular entertainment. It is called 
“Our Flag with the Stars and Stripes.” It 
was written by Mrs. Lydia Avery Coonley 
of Chicago, who is a warm friend of Susan 
B. Anthony, and a suffragist. Mrs, Coon- 
ley is a sweet singer, having recently is- 
sued a volume of poems of rare merit. 
The music of the cantata is composed by 
Geo. F. Root. “Our Flag” was prepared 
for entertainments by schools and choirs, 
but any suffrage society will make money 
and teach patriotism that introduces this 
first to a community. 

The books are to be obtained for thirty 
cents a single copy, but a discount of one- 
fourth off can be obtained when copies 
are ordered in quantity for an entertain- 
ment. They can be had of the John 
Church Company, Cincinnati. 

Mary E, HotMes, 
Pres. Illinois E. 8. A. 





Elise Lamay, a pretty French Canadian 
girl, of Lewiston, Me., is an expert cob 
bler, and finds plenty of work to do. She 
works at the window of her little store 
with apparent unconsciousness that there 
is anything unusual in her profession, and 
she never lacks work. 

Mrs. Marian Adele Longfellow-O’ Don- 
oghue, a niece of Henry W. Longfellow, 
is well known in Washington, D. C., 48 
a society woman, a writer, and a direc- 
tor of the Washington Choral Society, 
and is active in club life. She is a great- 
granddaughter of General Peleg Wads- 
worth, of revolutionary fame, a direct 
descendant of John Alden and Priscilla 
Mullins, and also of Gov. Broadstreet, oné 
of the early colonial governors of Massa 
chusetts. Her poems, written under the 
names of Marian Longfellow and Marian 
Lester, have attracted attention. She is 
now translating a French novel. 
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IN MEMORIAM. 





CORNELIUS BRAMHALL, 

Among the faithful anti-slavery workers 
of years ago, a foremost place must be 
granted to Cornelius Bramhall, the subject 
of this sketch, who, on April 24, laid 
his armor down at the ripe age of 84 
years and eight months. Only eighteen 
months earlier, his beloved wife Ann 
Rebecca, having reached her 7th year, went 
on in advance to her reward. Together, 
as one heart and soul, they stood by Will- 
iam Lloyd Garrison and his coadjutors, 
through good and evil reports. They were 
at the front in all reforms, and the Wom- 
AN’s JOURNAL will find among its readers, 
friends of ‘‘auld lang syne,’’ who will 
affectionately recall the comradeship of 
those years, when to be an abolitionist 
meant contumely, self-sacrifice and a de- 
yotion to principle such as can scarcely 
find a parallel in later times. The writer 
of these lines was then in her teens, 
and a member of that household where, 
year in and year out, the one great 
interest absorbed every lesser one. In 
that formative peried of a young life, 
who can estimate the forces set in mo- 
tion, or the irresistible power that works 
through living example! I bring this 
tribute, the last I can offer, except only 
as those principles transmuted have be- 
come my life’s incentive, and may prove a 
better tribute than words. As is true of 
all persons consecrated to a noble cause, 
these two combined, with adherence to 
principle, a benevolence and plenitude of 
love and sympathy for all within their 
sphere. One who knew Mrs. Bramhall in 
her school-days, and who still survives as 
a lifelong friend, says: ‘‘Mother always 
called her ‘Greatheart.’” Many another 
could say the same. While their home 
was the centre of an unbounded hospi- 
tality, where good cheer ever reigned, it 
was also a shelter for the oppressed, a 
scene of self-denying labor to clothe the 
naked. It was a haven to many a storm- 
tossed, weary soul, wherein, sinking into 
the embrace of protecting love, it found 
rest. Those who knew Mr. and Mrs, 
Bramhall will remember that the former, 
more quiet and unaggressive, stood in his 
moral grandeur a tower of strength to 
her, whose strong susceptibilties and 
quick sympathies sometimes outran her 
better judgment. But, wherever a service 
was to be rendered, he was never behind 
with money or good-will. 

This recital would be incomplete if 
mention was not made of the crucial test 
that came to these in their church rela- 
tions, if only that we might to-day rejoice 
in the better things won for us through 
their struggle and victory. Eminently 
teligious, they loved the church. Re- 
membering those in bonds as bound with 
them, they expected sympathy and en- 
couragement from God’s people. How 
deep was their grief and disappointment 
when, warned by the deacons, and re- 
proved by their pastor, they were told 
to keep silence on a subject so irrelevant. 
Stung to the quick, they felt themselves 
banished from the Lord’s table, and, when 
the day came for the observance of the 
sacrament, they absented themselves, but 
went to a Methodist chapel, and there par- 
took of the emblems of our Lord’s body. 
For this they were excommunicated. 
Publicly their names were read out, and 
they were ‘‘numbered with the transgres- 
sors,’ for at the same time a drunkard 
was one of the number who shared a 
like condemnation. Fearful to them was 
the revulsion. It seemed as though the 
foundations were removed. They asked 
the question—Could the God that made 
the white man and the black man be the 
same God who, in the church, favored only 
the white man? What wonder that from 
that moment the church became to them 
the synonym for cruelty, intolerance and 
Pharisaism. Henceforth their devotion to 
the slave strengthened with their strength, 
and his cause became the citadel of 
their undying loyalty to God. A few 
noble souls stood by them in the Con- 
8regational church, from which they were 
dismissed, and the old pastor before he 
died confessed his mistake and wrong- 
doing. It was the martyr spirit that bore 
Up these dear ones, and that finally took 
out the sting of all their disappointments 
and returned to them their childhood’s 
faith in their God and Savior, the Savior 
of all mankind. He, with his dear wife, 
lies in old Mt. Auburn. Boston was their 
early home also for many years of their 
Married life. Some thirty-five years ago 





they moved to Orange, New Jersey. Both 


passed away in Brooklyn, N. Y., near the 
home of their daughter and under her 
affectionate ministry. No children were 
born to them, but two live to-day who 
were taken into their hearts and home as 
their very own. As one of those I can 
but feebly express what we both know in 
our heart of hearts. Mr. Bramhall was 
the last of a large family of brothers and 
sisters. One sister of Mrs. Bramhall 
alone remains, who is indeed bereft. 

Brooklyn, N. Y., April 27. L. A. C, 

—— 

Dr. GRACE A. PREsTON, a well-known, 
much-beloved and very skilful physician, 
died of lung trouble at Pasadena, South- 
ern California, where she had gone for 
her health, March 20, 1896. Dr. Preston 
was born in Somerville, Mass., November 
1, 1860. She graduated from the Somer- 
ville High School in 1878, from Smith 
College, with distinction, in 1882, and 
from the Boston University Medical 
School, with highest honors and an un- 
precedented scholarship record, in 1886. 
After studying in Paris for one year, she 
returned, and entered upon her work as 
resident physician at Smith College. She 
endeared herself to the hearts alike of 
teachers, pupils and townspeople. In 
1889 she was honored by her Alma Mater 
with the degree of A. M., and in 1890 she 
received from the Woman’s Medical Col- 
lege, New York City, the degree of M. D. 
She was a member of the Massachusetts 
Medical Society, and while in Northamp- 
ton was consulting physician for the 
Dickinson Hospital of that place, as 
well as resident physician at the col- 
lege. By her earnestness, devotedness, 
faithfulness, sympathy, and skill she won 
for herself a position among the foremost 
physicians, and a large and lucrative prac- 
tice. On account of impaired health she 
resigned her position at the college, and 
gave up her practice at Northampton, and 
in 1893 went to Denver, thence to Col- 
orado Springs, where, for a time, she im- 
proved in health, and found a large and 
paying practice. Last September her 
health again began to fail, and in January 
she went to Southern California. The 
Somerville Citizen, from which these facts 
are obtained, says: 

Dr. Preston’s life, though short, was 
eminently successful. Asa physician, she 
was skilful, and stood among the first of 
her profession. As a woman, she was 
noble. Her sole ambition was to live for 
others, and to do good. She was inter- 
ested in higher education, and helped 
others to a life of u ug ess She was 
honored and loved in wuatever circle she 


moved. 
— 


Dr. Emma W. Epwarps died March 30, 
at Clearwater, Fla. Dr. Edwards grad- 
uated from the Woman’s Medical College 
and Infirmary of New York City, in 1870, 
and had practiced medicine in Newark, 
N. J., since 1873. She was one of the 
first women physicians in that city in 
point of priority and rank. She was a 
woman blessed with fine abilities and en- 
dearing qualities, and she was greatly 
beloved and honored as a woman and as 
a physician. She was still in the fullness 
of her powers, and was seeking rest after 
a quarter of a century of hard work and 
broad usefulness when she was stricken 
with a fatal fever. Dr. Edwards was a 
director and physician of the Children’s 
Aid and the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children, attending physician 
to the Home for Aged Women, and to the 
Working Girls’ Club, and a promoter of 
the free kindergarten movement in New- 
ark, She was also an active member of 
the Ray Palmer Club. Dr. Edwards leaves 
a husband, Dr. Arthur W. Edwards, and 
two daughters, the Misses Harriet and 
Eleanor Edwards. 


Dr. Henrietta K. Morris lately died 
in Chicago, after an illness of nearly 
a year. She had an excellent practice 
and was held in high esteem. Inthe course 
of her professional career she was chosen 
one of the vice-presidents of the State 
Medical Society at Springfield, Ill., was 
elected one of the vice-presidents of 
the National Eclectic Medical and Surgical 
Association, which met at Atlanta, Ga., 
and she was later vice-president of the 
Eclectic Medical and Surgical Society of 
Chicago. Her husband and two sons are 
left to mourn the death of Dr. Morris. 

—— 


Mrs. SARAH E. WALKER, for thirty 
years practising physician at Holliston, 
Mass., died on Feb. 22. She was born in 
Reading, Mass., April 19, 1819. In 1858 
she graduated in the first class that left 





the New England Female Medical College | 
in Boston, and began the practice of her 
profession at Holliston. She had an en- 
viable reputation among physicians of 
that section. As long as her health would 
permit, she was prominent in Woman's 
Relief Corps work. For want of infor- 
mation, only this scanty outline is given | 
here of the life and work of one who, as a | 
pioneer woman physician in New Eng- 
land, must have been an interesting and 
heroic character. F. M. A. 


—_— Oa 


OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


New York, May 6, 1896, 


Editors Woman's Journal: 


Mrs. Harriet Taylor Upton, treasurer of 
the National American Woman Suffrage 
Association, has sent an urgent letter ask- 
ing the friends in New York, as she is 
asking them in every State, to write to 
the member of the sub-committee of the 
Judiciary Committee of the House of 
Representatives, to which has been re- 
ferred the pending woman suffra, : amend- 
ment. The work of writing to New York 
member of the larger committee, Hon. 
Geo. W. Ray, has been faithfully done, as 
has been already stated, and Mr. Ray has 
replied that he is heartily in favor of our 
cause. The sub-committee consists of 
three members—Hon. Luther M. Strong, 
of Ohio, Hon. John W. Lewis, of Ken- 
tucky, Hon. Wm. M. Terry, of Arkansas 
It will be well for the leagues and clubs of 
this State to write to one or more of these 
men, asking them to make a favorable 
report from the smaller committee to the 
larger one. 

On last Wednesday evening, April 29, 
the closing exercises of the Woman’s Law 
Class took place at the Madison Square 
Garden. The lecturers this winter have 
been Prof. Isaac F. Bell, who addressed 
the students in the morning, and Miss 
Stanleyetta Titus, Miss Katherine E. 
Hogan, and Miss Ethel R. Evans, all of 
them admitted to the bar, who gave even- 
ing lectures. A great crowd greeted the 
graduates. The president, Mrs. John P. 
Munn, gave the opening address. Mrs. 
Fannie M. Marshall and Mrs. Ellen Har- 
din Walworth read essays, and Dr. Henry 
M. McCracken, Chancellor of the Univer- 
sity, conferred the certificates. 

The event of the evening was the speech 
by Hon. Chauncey M. Depew. He was, as 
usual, eloquent, scholarly, and witty, but 
what delighted those present more than 
anything else was that he spoke emphati- 
cally and earnestly in favor of woman suf- 
frage. Every point he made on this sub- 
ject was cheered tothe echo. Prof. Rus- 
sell made the closing address, Forty-seven 
women received certificates, among them 
our indefatigable organizer, Miss Harriette 
A. Keyser. 

A young lady who has recently been 
admitted to the bar won a victory in a 
‘law case here lately. Miss Rosalie Leon 
came into the Yorkville Police Court as 
counsel for a man who was accused of 
charging and receiving pay for a larger 
number of bottles of beer and wine than 
he had really furnished at a certain enter- 
tainment. Miss Leon, by her ingenious 
cross-examination, brought out the fact 
that in all probability a certain amount of 
bottles had been broken on so convivial 
an occasion, and that only a portion of 
the money had been paid, thus reducing 
the charge, in any event, from grand to 
petit larceny. 

The annual commencement exercises of 
the Post-graduate Medical Hospital Train- 
ing School were held last week. Thirty- 
one women received diplomas. The first 
vice-president, Mrs. H. W. Cannon, pre- 
sided, and Dr. Robert Abbe awarded the 
medals. 

The May meeting of Sorosis on Mon- 
day was held, as usual, at the Waldorf. 
Mrs. Helmuth, the president, was in the 
chair. Mrs. Adelyn Wesley-Smith, chair- 
man of the committee on Art, had charge 
of the exercises, the question for the day 
being ‘“‘Which has most uplifted human- 
ity,—music, art, or literature?’ Mrs. 
Smith opened with a general statement of 
the subject. Mrs. Jennie de la M. Lozier 
spoke in behalf of music, Mrs. Carrie 
Stow Wait upheld art as the elevator of 
the world, and Mrs. Annie Beaston 
championed literature. Mrs. Eliza Archard 
Conner, Mrs. Ella Dietz Clymer and 
others joined in the debate. 

On Wednesday evening, May 13, an en- 
tertainment will be given for the benefit 
of the League and of the State Association. 
It is to take place at Fifth Avenue Hall, 
27 West 42d Street. Mme. Magniisson will 
sing Icelandic songs in costume, Mrs. 
Wesley-Smith, Mme. Alberti, and Miss 
Schoutz will recite. Mrs, Alice E. Shaw 
will whistle. Queen Stella, of the Gonzales 
tribe of gypsies, will speak in costume, 
and there will be some excellent singing. 
The admission will be 50 cents, and all our 
friends who wish to help the cause and 
also to pass a pleasant evening, are urged 


to come. 
LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 





210 Central Park, South. 


FOR GENERAL 
BLACKING APPLIED AND 
POLISHED WITH A BRUSH" 





: SUN PASTE 
FOR A QUICK AFTER-DINNER SHINE 
APPLIED AND POLISHED WITH A CLOTH” 


Morse Bros. Props.Canton,Mass.,USA. 











NOTES AND NEWS. 





A brilliant entertainment will be given 
on May 26, for the benefit of the New 
England Woman’s Press Association. 

Mrs. Margaret E. Ramsell, who died 
recently, had been matron of the State 
Insane Asylum at Stockton, Cal., for 
twenty-five years. 

Carrie Goldsmith, a plucky servant girl 
in Kansas, the other day pursued a fleet- 
footed burglar many blocks, captured him, 
and held him until a policeman arrived, 


Mrs. Emily O. Kimball, of Hartford, 
Conn., who is with her husband at Ann 
Arbor, Mich., has, by invitation of the 
King’s Daughters and the Liberal Guild, 
two societies made up largely of students 
in the University, taken charge of their 
Sunday noon meeting for studying the 
fundamentals in religion. 

The English papers say that although 
Mrs. Humphrey Ward is suffering from 
ill health, she is busily engaged in finish- 
ing her new book. In addition she has 
the labor of controlling the affairs of Uni- 
versity Hall, which has now taken the 
name of Passmore Edwards’ Hall, and has 
been shifted to a new abode. As soon_as 
her book is finished she will leave England 
for a long stay on the Continent. 

Mrs. Flora A. Steele, author of ‘*The 
Potter’s Thumb,” and other tales of India. 
wrote for many years for her own pleas- 
ure, but the manuscripts never saw the 
light in print until about five years ago. 
She has lived in India for twenty-five 
years, going out as a very young married 
woman, and for seventeen years of that 
time she was a teacher in the government 
schools of the Punjab. 

“The women of Kentucky, by months 
of hard labor, defeated Breckinridge, a 
thing which they could have done in half 
an hour by their own ballots, if they had 
possessed the suffrage, and now they have 
their work to do all over again, with very 
indifferent prospects of success,’’ laments 
the Woman’s JourNAL. Don’t be dis- 
couraged, ladies; the first campaign 
strengthened your cause more than ten 
Breckinridges can ever weaken it.—Somer- 
ville Citizen. 

Sixty alumne of the New York Univer- 
sity women’s law class dined at Delmonico’s 
on May 5, and forty gentlemen were their 
guests. The guests were received by Mrs. 
MacCracken, wife of the chancellor of the 
university, Mrs. J. P. Munn, and Miss 
Helen Gould. Among the speakers were 
Miss M. Cary Thomas, president of Byrn 
Mawr College; Mrs. Julia J. Irvine, presi- 
dent of Wellesley College; Rev. James M. 
Tavlor, president of VassarC ollege, and 
Dr. Chauncey M. Depew. 

The Ladies’ Health Protective Asso- 
ciation of New York has arranged for a 
convention of similar associations, to be 
held in that city on May 14and 15. Dele- 
gates from associations in Brooklyn, Bos- 
ton, Philadelphia and Pittsburgh are ex- 
pected. A number of women interested 
in public affairs in other cities have been 
invited. Mayor Strong, Colonel Waring, 
Theodore Roosevelt, President Wilson, of 
the Health Board, Professor Felix Adler 
and Easton Hamilton are among those 
who will make addresses. 


FURS 


Stored and Insured. 








Alterations and Repairs at 
Low Prices during 
the Summer. 


Edw. Kakas & Sons, 
162 Tremont Street. 


THE BEFRIENDING COMMITTEE x. 
Women’s Educational and Industrial Union desire 
to call the attention of ladies temporaril 


disabled 
through nervous 





diseases to the favorable terms 
they have been able to obtain at the Newton Rest 
Cure. For particulars address Befriending Com- 
mittee, 264 Boylston Street, Boston. 


AMUSEMENTS. 


HOLLIS STREET 


THEATRE. 
ISAAC B. RICH .. Proprietor and Manager. 
May 1. Third Week of the Big Play. 
THE GREAT $35,000 PRODUCTION. 


The Sporting Duchess 


Delighting Crowded Houses Nightly. 
The Largest, Strongest Cast Ever Seen. 


150 People, 20 Horses, 15 Magnificent Scenes. 
Evenings at 8. Wed. and Sat. Matinees at 2. 


Castle Square Theatre 


421 Tremont St. Telephone 977 Tremont. 
Branch Office, 175B Tremont St. 
Evenings at 8. Wed. and Sat. Matinees at 2. 


Monday, May11,SECOND WEEK of SECOND 
YEAR of Opera. Promenade Concerts by the Bos- 
ton Ideal Banjo, Mandolin and Guitar Club. 

Second Week of Mayerbeer’s Grand Opera 
(in English), ° 


THE HUGUENOTS. 


Balc. 2sc., Orch., §0c. 
asc. for every seat in 
the house. 


ALL SEATS RESERVED. 


Bowdoin Square Theatre. 


CHAS. F, ATKINSON ««++-eeeeeeeeee Manager 








Evening Prices 
Matinee Prices 








Beginning Monday, May 11, One week only. 
Every Evening at 8. Matinees Wed. and Sat. at 2. 


RICHARD GOLDEN 


OLD JED PROUTY. 
TO LET 


Hor the Season 
2 FURNISHED COTTAGES ... 


—_AT=— 


. . « HANCOCK POINT, MAINE, 


——Five miles from Bar Harbor.—— 








The cottages are comfortably furnished 
with fire-places. A good hotel is near at 
hand for those who desire to take their 
meals out. 

Railroad communication with the West, 
and connected with Bar Harbor by steam- 
boat five times daily. Terms reasonable. 

For particulars address, 


MRS. A. F. GREELY, 


Ellsworth, Maine. 














LADIES’ COTTON 


Shirt Waists 


— ARE SHOWN AT— 


MISS [1. F. FISK’S, 
44 Temple Place. 


In the larger variety they are in Scotch 
Ginghams, French Lawns, Grass Linens 
and Percales, and are absolutely perfect 
in cut. 


MME. BAILEY’S SURE 


HAIR GROWER 


will produce a THICK, SOFT and BEAUTIFUL 
head of LONG, FLOWING HAIR in EIGHT to 
TWELVE WEEKS. 4 gure vegetable and pos- 
itively harmless compound. Endorsed by ng 
mye cians. Two or three packages do it. 

ri 


sais Wty Cael 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


A full set of Woman Suffrage Tracts, forty 
different kinds, tpaid, for 10 cts. 
Address, Leaflet . epartment, 
Woman’s Journal! Office, Boston, Mass. 


COUNSEL TO PARENTS 
On the Moral Education of the Young. 
By Dr. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 
Published by 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., 











Price, 50 cents. 





ts East Sixteenth Street, New York. 
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THE CHILDREN. 





They are such tiny feet! 

They have gone so short way to meet 
The years which are required to break 
Their steps to evenness, and make 
Them go 

More sure and slow. 


They are such little hands! 

Be kind; things are so new, and life but 
stands 

A step beyond the doorway. 

New day has found 

Such tempting things to shine upon; and so 

The hands are tempted oft, you know. 


All around 


They are such fond, clear eyes, 

That widen to surprise 

Atevery turn! They are so often held 

To sun or showers, showers soon dispelled 
By looking in our face. 

Love asks for so much grace! 


They are such fair, frail gifts! 

Uncertain as the rifts 

Of light that lie along the sky; 

They may not be here by and by. 

Give them not love, but more, above 

And harder, patience with the love. 
Washington Critic. 





-_-- — 


THE OLD-FASHIONED GARRET. 








BY CLARA F. BERRY. 





Who does not sigh for the old-fashioned 
garret, 
With stairs leading upward so narrow and 
high; 
Where bags of sweet herbs, with their deli- 
cate perfume, 
Were hanging from rafters all winter to 
dry? 
The old oaken chest with its wonderful 
carvings, 
And filled up with papers of times long 
ago; 
And oh! the queer stories they told of bold 
robbers, 
Of knights and fair ladies, that please 
children so. 


And there was the smoke-room, so dark and 
so gloomy, 
That threw its weird shadows by dim can- 
dle light, 
Where hung rows of bacon so tempting yet 
homely. 
That brought back a relish to poor appe- 
tite. 
Who does not sigh for the come-to-tea party 
We held in the garret, swept up with such 


care, 

A rough board for table, with appetite 
hearty, 

Who did not relish the bread and milk 
there? 


Who has forgotten the flax wheel and dis- 


taff, 
The hum of the spinning-wheel, heard now 
no more, 
The family cradle, that friend of our child- 
hood, 
Whose music has ceased on the carpetless 


floor? 


Who has forgotten the strings of dried ap- 
ples, 
The boxes of raisins hid slyly away ; 
The feasts we enjoyed on this fruit, the for- 
bidden, 
The pranks we enjoyed in our garret each 
day? 
No mansard for me, with the high-studded 
chamber, 
The frescoes and paints of such delicate 
hue; 
But give me the garret with great beams and 
rafters, 
And scuttle where sunbeams peeped laugh- 
ingly through! —Ex. 


AN ADVENTURE AT HENLEY. 

Mr. Peyton Ponsonby was a hard-work- 
ing young solicitor, and it was seldom 
that he could indulge in the luxury of a 
holiday. Therefore he had been looking 
forward with most pleasurable anticipa- 
tions to a whole week of freedom and 
enjoyment at Henley, to be spent on a 
house-boat in company with a party of 
school and college friends. There was 
Tommy Quirk, late of St. Boniface, the 
cheeriest little man alive, and an excellent 
bow-oar in his time; Rullock and Hayes, 
of Trinity, who had rowed stroke and 
seven in their university eight; Bowser, 
of John’s, who sang comic songs and 
played the banjo as well as most profes- 
sionals; and Jack Scatter, an old Eton 
boy, and lieutenant in the 50th Hussars, 
now at home ona long leave from India. 
All were good watermen and devoted to 
the river, and Ponsonby was justified in 
expecting an uncommonly festive time on 
board the house-boat, Stickleback, a 
roomy structure in which half a dozen 
men could sleep and feed with a minimum 
of the discomfort generally inseparable 
from existence on these vessels. 

Ponsonboy left his office early on the 
Saturday before the regatta. For the 
first day or two everything progressed as 
well as possible. Of course all the men 
met plenty of friends, and by the time 
the regatta began, they were on intimate 
terms with the occupants of at least a 
dozen house-boats, and more than one of 
them had started promising flirtations 
with various fascinating damsels who 
lived in the floating houses or in lodgings 








on the shore. Ponsonby used to wax 


sentimental in the summer evenings, and 
raved about the beauties of the scenery, 
of the many-colored house-boats, gay 
with Chinese lanterns, the starry nights, 
the lines of the old bridge silhouetted 
against the dark sky, the shadows of the 
trees on the water, and the distant hum of 
the weir, until the more Philistine mem- 
bers of the party were moved to unseemly 
laughter. But Bowser, of John’s, dropped 
his comic songs for the moment, and sang 
pathetic ditties of the ‘‘old plantation” 
until Ponsonby was affected almost to 
tears. 

‘“‘He’s a dear old chap, P. P.,’’ said 
Tommy Quirk. “I really must play a 
joke upon him of some sort.”’ 

It was after one of their nocturnal expe- 
ditions that Rullock imparted to his 
friends some rather disturbing news. 

‘Have any of you chaps been playing 
the fool, and hidden the five-pound note 
that I left in my waistcoat pocket?’’ he 
began. ‘Now, Tommy, own up.” 

“Ill take my oath I haven't,’ protested 
Mr. Quirk. 

“Well, the fact is,’’ continued Rullock, 
“I wish you would say so if you have, 
because I am told that there have been a 
lot of robberies from house-boats this last 
day or two, and it’s rather a nuisance if 
one has to lock up everything whenever 
one leaves the place for a few minutes.” 

‘Is that so?’”’ queried Ponsonby. 

“Yes, itis indeed. Old Nuggett-Brown 
told me to-night that he had lost a fifty- 
guinea gold watch, and some one has 
stolen a big diamond brooch that belongs 
to his wife.”’ 

‘Serve her right for bringing diamonds 
to Henley,” said Mr. Scatter. 

“Quite true; but it’s a nuisance, not- 
withstanding, and several other people 
have lost money and bits of jewelry. 
The Trouncers, for instance—Capt. T. 
says he can’t find a gold pencil-case that 
he left on board the Roach, one of the 
girls has lost a silver chatelaine, and old 
Miss Tabitha is simply mad_ because, 
she says, somebody has stolen a brooch 
with some hair in it, which, I believe, 
belonged to the only man she ever loved, 
who was killed in the Indian mutiny.” 

“Poor devil!’’ said Tommy Quirk. ‘I 
pity the thief if Miss Tabitha gets hold of 
him. What do you think, P. P.?” 

Mr. Peyton Ponsonby laughed  un- 
easily, and blushed a little. He wag sus- 
pected of cherishing a by no means hope- 
less affection for the youngest Miss Troun- 
cer, Miss Tabitha’s niece. 

“T say, P. P.,’? chimed in Mr. Scatter, 
“you ought to be careful what you do 
there. You’re so precious near-sighted 
that one of these evenings you will get to 
making fierce love to Miss Tabitha by 
mistake! Whatever you do, P. P., don’t 
forget your eye-glass when you go to the 
Roach.” 

And there was a general laugh, for at 
Henley one is easily amused, 

“Well, I’m off to bed,” said Rullock, 
presently. ‘‘Bathing parade to-morrow 
at seven, remember, boys. Good-night.”’ 

And they retired to their narrow berths. 

The next day was the first of the regatta, 
and the sun shone out so gloriously that 
Ponsonby was well awake before he 
heard Rullock’s shout to come out and 
bathe. 

“Right you are,” he answered, and a 
minute later the whole party plunged into 
the river, and swam gaily down stream 
toward the island. 

‘Blessed if I don’t think that some of 
the Trouncers are up already,’’ said 
Tommy Quirk to Ponsonby, as_ they 
passed the Roach. 

“I hope not,’ said Ponsonby, for he 
was a modest man. ‘But I’ve forgotten 
my glasses and can’t see.”’ 

Ponsonby was a strong swimmer, and 
so was Quirk. Gradually they left the 
others behind, and then the versatile 
Tommy cried out: 

“T'll race you to the island, P. P.” 

Now, Mr. Quirk knew very well that he 
stood no chance in such a contest, but he 
was urged by a mischievous demon to allow 
Ponsonby to get a long lead, and then to 
return alone unseen by his comrade. It 
was the sort of schoolboy trick in which 
Tommy Quirk delighted, and ten minutes 
later he rejoined his friends on the 
Stickleback. 

“What the deuce have you done with 
P. P.?” asked Rullock. 

“Oh, P. P.,”’ said Mr. Quirk, innocently, 
‘he’s all right. I said I'd race him to 
the island, and he started off as if the 
devil were after him. As soon as he'd 
got twenty yards ahead or so I turned 
back, and here lam. I say, you fellows, 
let’s go inside, and P. P. won’t see us 
when he comes back. He’ll be as mad as 
possible.” 

Mr. Quirk’s little joke was perfectly 
successful, for Ponsonby did not notice 
his friend’s base retreat. The water was 
deliciously cool, and the morning sun 
pleasantly warm; there was nothing that 
Peyton Ponsonby enjoyed more than a 
long swim, so he soon forgot all about the 
race, and struck out, oblivious of his 





recreant friend, until he was close upon 
the island. Then he turned and looked 
back. There was not a soul in sight, only 
the long vista of sparkling water lined by 
gaily decorated house-boats, and spanned 
in the distance by Henley Bridge, behind 
which the rising wood displayed an in- 
definite variety of green light and shade. 
Some birds twittered on the banks, and 
swallows darted and swooped over the 
water. The whole scene was glorified by 
the morning sun. 

“T suppose that little idiot thought he 
was very clever to give me the slip,” 
so‘iloquized Mr. Ponsonby. ‘‘Asif 1 care! 
I wish I had my eye-glasses, though. Is 
that a woman on the house-boat? Good 
gracious, I hope not! No, it is only a 
table-cloth hung out to dry.” 

Swimming against stream is stiff work, 
however, and long before he passed Fawley 
Court, Mr. Ponsonby began to wish that 
his enthusiasm had not led him quite so 
far. 

“Beastly stiff stream,’ he grumbled to 
himself, ‘‘and how dirty the wateris! Ah, 
thank goodness, here is the Stickleback.” 

He knew well the blue and yellow paint, 
the basket-chairs on the gunwale, the two 
big yellow pots that he had bought cheap 
in the city to adorn the deck. 

“They seem to have ordered a lot more 
flowers,” he reflected. ‘Good boys! It 
will save me the trouble of toiling into 
Henley to buy them.”’ 

A few more strokes, and he was along- 
side the house-boat. ‘They're precious 
quiet,” he thought. ‘Perhaps they’ve 
gone into the village to buy things. Hope 
they have. They are sure to chaff me 
unmercifully, Really, those yellow pots 
are rather decorative. I’m glad I sent a 
couple to the Roach. I believe Edith 
quite appreciates them.’’ With a sigh of 
relief he clambered on to the afterdeck. 
‘*Ah! they have had the decency, at least, 
to leave me a towel,’’ and he sat down in 
a basket-chair, and proceeded to dry him- 
self at leisure. 

A long swim has a soporific tendency; 
but Peyton Ponsonby was always prepared 
to take an unlimited number of oaths 
that on this particular occasion he never 
closed his eyes in slumber. Be that as it 
may, he was suddenly aroused from the 
pleasant occupation of basking in the sun 
with very little clothing on, and occasion- 
ally drying portions of his anatomy with 
a towel, by the flutter of a skirt on the 
next house-boat. Now the next house- 
boat was the Almighty Dollar, owned by 
an American family, the Marigolds, and 
the young lady members of this family 
had an alarming way of getting up early. 
Wherefore, when Ponsonby, dimly and 
without his eye-glass, suspected a female 
presence, he bolted with prodigious haste 
into the saloon of the Stickleback. Now 
by turning sharp to the left, and partially 
ensconcing himself behind a friendly cur- 
tain, he could escape all chance of being 
seen from the kitchen end of the Almighty 
Dollar; but, if he tried to gain his bed- 
room, he must inevitably cross the line of 
vision, because the passage to the bed- 
rooms was on the right side of the boat. 
So Ponsonby manfully grasped the curtain 
and waited until the Marigold young lady 
should have disappeared. But, while he 
stood in this embarrassing position, hor- 
rible doubts began to flit across his mind. 
He was near-sighted to the last degree, 
but the curtain which he had in his hands 
was a silk curtain, whereas he knew well 
that the curtains of the Stickleback were 
made of commoner material—to wit, jute. 
Moreover, as he glanced fearfully around 
the saloon, he missed the familiar group 
of ’Varsity oars in which Rullock and 
Hayes occupied prominent positions; it 
was not there, and its place was filled by 
a garish water-color which seemed horri- 
bly familiar. He looked in vain for the 
silver and pewter rowing trophies which 
adorned the saloon of the Stickleback. 
They were not to be seen, and on a table 
in the corner Ponsonby perceived an 
object which filled him with a vague, un- 
defined dread. It was unmistakably a 
lady’s work-bag, a dainty thing embroi- 
dered with quaint designs, executed in 
the style that is known as ‘‘Queen Anne’s 
darning.”’ His long swim and the morn- 
ing sun had made Ponsonby warm, but 
now he shivered all over, and still that 
detestable Marigold girl—or perhaps it 
was some other girl altogether—fussed 
about on the next house-boat. 

‘‘Now then, girls! Annie! Edith! Julia! 
How disgracefully lazy you are! Come 
along!” 

Ponsonby knew the voice only too well. 
In an agony of apprehension he shrank 
still further behind the silk curtain, and 
the next moment Miss Tabitha Trouncer 
entered the saloon. 

‘*Heaven help me!” groaned the 
wretched man, ‘‘I am in the wrong house- 
boat!’ 

“All right, Aunt Tab, don’t bother!” 
cried one of the young ladies addressed. 
‘That idiot, Jones, can’t tind my plait of 
hair. I believe you've got it on.” 

Ponsonby shuddered again, but not with 
cold. Could this querulous sound be the 





voice of his charmer, Edith? And, worse 
than that, could it be true that her flow- 
ing locks were not all a fixture? 

‘Don’t be impudent, Edith! You know 
that mine is all my own!” replied Aunt 
Tabitha. 

A few minutes later the party assembled 
in the saloon, Annie, Edith, Julia and 
Aunt Tabitha. Ponsonby broke into a 
cold perspiration; the curtain was thick, 
but he felt as if every flower of its em- 
broidery were a female eye. 

“TI hate bacon and eggs!’ grumbled 
Annie. ‘‘Why isn’t there any fish? And 
that silly cook has forgotten the buttered 
toast!” 

“Greedy girls!’ reflected 
‘*How they chatter and eat!” 

*‘Love doesn’t seem to spoil your appe- 
tite, Edith,’’ remarked Julia. ‘‘You ought 
to be sighing and languishing for your old 
rae. 

‘Bother P. P.,”’ replied Edith; “he is a 
good old thing, but really sometimes he 
gets a bit of a bore.”’ 

The other girls laughed in a most un- 
feeling manner, and then they began to 
describe his peculiarities, his near-sighted- 
ness, his habit of blushing, and his fond- 
ness for quoting sentimental poetry. In 
spite of his modesty, Ponsonby was al- 
most tempted to reveal himself. 

‘*Have you found your brooch yet, Aunt 
Tab?” asked Julia. 

“No, I haven't,” replied Miss Trouncer. 
“How hot it is this morning; and, I de- 
clare, not a single window open!’ 

And, to Ponsonby’s consternation, Aunt 
Tabitha proceeded to open every win- 
dow in the saloon. Luckily for him, 
his sheltering curtain did not conceal a 
window, and was, in fact, purely orna- 
mental, but she opened one within six 
inches of his head, and the morning 
breeze began to play around his unclad 
form, and to make him disagreeably con- 
scious of the advantages of civilized ap- 
parel, He was still wet, and the cold air 
made him shiver. Gradually he became 
seized with a dreadful desire to sneeze. 

“TI wish that your father would come 
back,’”’ said Aunt Tabitha. ‘Really, he 
has no business to leave us alone so long, 
fussing over his newspapers, and sending 
telegrams about nothing to the city.” 

‘Are you afraid of the robbers who stole 
your brooch, aunt?”’ said Julia, 

“Certainly not,’’ replied Miss Trouncer; 
“T only wish I could meet with them. I 
should know what to do, I promise you!” 

It was precisely at this moment that 
Ponsonby’s feelings overcame him. After 
a few ineffectual snorts and chokings, he 
gave vent to a loud sneeze. 

There was a general shriek of terror. 

‘“Here’s your burglar, Aunt Tab!’ 
screamed Julia. ‘Behind thatcurtain. I 
saw it move!’ And she scuttled away, 
followed by Annie. 

Ponsonby fondly hoped that the others 
would follow suit, but he was soon unde- 
ceived. 

“Tll stick to you, aunt,’’ said Edith, 
valiantly. ‘‘Fetch father’s revolver, and 
I’ll scream for the police!’ 

And she at once began toshriek for help 
with a vigor that left no doubt as to the 
soundness of her lungs. The full horror 
of his position struck the unhappy Pon- 
sonby. He could not reveal himself; he 
dared not own his identity, for what pos- 
sible explanation could he give? So he 
disguised his voice as much as he could, 
and growled out: 

‘Please, ladies, I'm not a burglar at all 
—I’m Lady Minxton’s footman. I’ve been 
bathing, and got into the wrong house- 
boat. I’ve got no clothes on, and I can’t 
come out!” 

Edith stopped shrieking and remarked, 
“Good gracious!’ but her aunt was not to 
be put off. 

‘Don’t go, Edith,” she said. ‘A pretty 
story, forsooth! Man! I believe that you 
stole my brooch! You just stay where 
you are till the police come, and if you 
move an inch I'll fire!” 

Ponsonby could not see whether she had 
the revolver or not, but the idea of a bul- 
let in his chest did not add to his happi- 
ness. He clutched the curtain in despera- 
tion, as if it would protect him. 

“Do go into the other room!’ he wailed, 
‘and then I'll go away.” 

“Not one inch dol stir! 
Tabitha. 

“It's all right, aunt,’’ cried Edith: 
‘there’s the Thames Conservancy boat 
coming.” 

What happened next Ponsonby could 
never exactly remember. He must have 
tugged too hard at the curtain in his agony, 
for the next minute it came down on his 
head, and the iron bar upon which it hung 
hit him a smart knock on the cranium. 
Further concealment was, of course, under 
the circumstances, useless, and, in blind 
desperation, he made a dash for the river. 
Both ladies screamed loudly in horror at 
his appearance, though with great pres- 
ence of mind he wrapped the curtain 
around him. Edith sprang aside, but 
Miss Trouncer valorously grabbed at his 
neck, and was sent flying over the break- 
fast table and the remains of the bacon 
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Ponsonby. 
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and eggs. In two leaps the unfortunate 
bather cleared the saloon and plunged 
into the water. 

“Stop thief!’ shrieked the outraged 
Tabitha; and ‘‘Stop thief!’ yelled the 
occupants of half a dozen house-boatg 
aroused by the commotion. Poor Pon. 
sonby dived almost across the river, but 
it was all in vain. As he came to the sur. 
face one river policeman struck him on 
the head with a boat-hook, while another 
grasped him firmly by the leg. Exhausted 
and almost insensible, he was hauled into 
the boat amidst yells of delight from the 
spectators, and then he resigned himself 
to his fate, and was conducted to the 
police station and ignominiously locked 
up. 
‘Was it really Lady Minxton’s foot- 
man?”’ asked Edith of her father, on hig 
return from the police station. 

“Certainly not,’ joined in Miss Troun- 
cer. ‘I could see by his manner that he 
was a professional burglar.”’ 

‘Indeed!’ replied the captain, whilst a 
slight smile passed across his face. “But 
you must remember, Tabitha, that it is 
not every one who has your experience, | 
think, however, that the incident had 
better be forgotten.” 

“And so do I, pa,”’ said Miss Edith, with 
earnestness, ‘‘But, pa,’’ she went on, “is 
there any chance of the real facts of the 
case becoming generally known on all the 
house-boats? Do you think they will hear 
them on the Stickleback?” And _ then, 
dropping her voice, she added, ‘‘Do you 
think Mr. Ponsonby will know anything 
about the curtain affair?” 

“Not a chance of it, my dear,”’ replied 
the captain in a most confident manner,— 
London Truth. 
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GARDENING FOR WOMEN. 








The new woman has found for herself a 
congenial and charming employment in 
cultivating a truck or flower garden. The 
money-making possibilities in raising 
violets for the city trade gave the first 
impetus to this feminine farming. 

It was Mrs. Edward Leavitt, a Southern 
woman, possessing a shrewd head for 
business, who first showed her sex that 
flowers are meant for something more 
than to wear and spend money on. She 
is the head just now of perfect and scien- 
tifically arranged gardens on her Con- 
necticut farm. Violets, carnations and 
roses are her specialties. 

Another woman is Mrs. Geo. Stanton 
Floyd-Jones, of Long Island, who, a few 
years ago, took charge of the old colonial 
gardens lying about her husband’s house, 
with a view to making them pay. She has 
never allowed modern innovations to de- 
stroy the old-fashioned charm of this 
flowery domain, and, by taking lessons 
from a capable old German, she has 
learned how the earth should be prepared 
for violet settings, and with rake, hoe 
and shovel can, with her own fair hands, 
make a barren bed blossom like a rose. 
She understands pruning, making cuttings, 
repotting and fertilizing, and for the sake 
of looking after her flowers prefers to 
spend her winters in the country. 

In connection with violet and _ rose- 
growing, Mrs. Floyd-Jones_ raises for 
market the finest strawberries, raspberries, 
currants and melons. They are as beauti- 
ful and decorative in a garden, she says, 
as flowers themselves, and almost as 
profitable. 

Mrs. Charles Wetmore, another fash- 
ionable woman gardener on Long Island, 
first studied floriculture in all its branches, 
and then laid out two acres after her own 
notions of what a garden should be. 
There is a quaint thatched-roof gate and 
vine-clad stone pump-house at the en- 
trance. Climbing roses struggle with 
luxuriant grapevines in covering a quarter 
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Blood is absolutely essential to health. 
It is secured easily and naturally by 
taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla, but is im- 
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And good health, take Hood’s Sarsaparilla, 
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been advertised as just what it is—the 
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of a mile of lofty arbors. Trim box 
hedges enclose vegetable beds, bordered 
with gaily blooming old-fashioned plants, 
wallflowers, sweet-williams, spiderworts, 
marigolds and the like. Mrs. Wetmore 
does not cultivate fruits or flowers for 
market, but she boasts that the finest 
vegetables the country round come from 
her garden, and that there is no season of 
the year when her table and vases are not 
abundantly supplied from that fertile and 
blossoming four acres. 

Mrs. Van Renssalaer Cruger can show 
a perfect example of her own skill as a 
landscape architect on the classic Italian 
plan. Mrs. Cruger’s garden is merely the 
garden beautiful, fruits and vegetables 
being relegated to the farm, and marble 
Dianas, flying Daphnes, etc., interspersed 
among the green aisles and rose em- 
bowered arbors. 

From her splendid gardens that over- 
look the Hudson River from the east side 
hills, Mrs. Samuel Colgate sends to New 
York markets an abundance of prize 
violets during the winter; but, like Mrs. 
Cruger, she laid out and manages her 
garden chiefly as an ornament, and has 
followed the laws of the Dutch land- 
scapes. 

One can never presage, however, what 
form a woman’s horticultural tastes will 
take, for Mrs. ‘Taber-Willets, of Long 
Island, raises carrots, beans, asparagus 
and corn in a box-bordered garden along 
with sweet peas and wallflowers. 

Miss Eastwick of Philadelphia turns her 
attention to mushrooms and small fruits, 
supplies the Lakewood hotels, and grows 
simple flowers in the fence corners. 

—Boston Herald. 


BICYCLING FOR WOMEN. 

The April illustrated Magazine Number 
of The Outlook contains a timely and 
readable article by Dr. R. L. Dickinson, 
on “Bicycling for Women.’’ His article 
attracted much favorable comment. He 
follows it this month with one on women’s 
dress in bicycle-riding, with eleven illus- 
trations. Other important illustrated 
articles are, “The Higher life of New 
Orleans,’ by Miss Grace King, and ‘‘John 
Wesley,” by Dean Farrar, of Canterbury, 
with ten illustrations. 
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GERMAN WOMEN’S PROTEST. 











A protest against certain clauses of the 
New Civil Code has been signed by 60,000 
German women. Writing from Stuttgart 
to the Englishwoman’s Review, Miss Con- 
stance Campbell says: ‘‘Just at present 
the great interest centres in the New Civil 
Code, now committed to the care of a 
Parliamentary Committee. For twenty 
years the first professors and lawyers 
have been working at it, but women have 
not found much favor in their eyes, and 
every one is doing what is possible to bring 
this fact to the notice of the authorities. 
Unfortunately, there are very few mem- 
bers of the’ German Diet who do not 
jaugh at women’s grievances. 

The protest is as follows: 

We protest against the fact that the 
future Imperial Civil Code should be on 
quite a different footing from the Penal 
Code, namely, in the point of difference 
between the sexes, which is a difference 
the Penal Code does not know. * 

We protest especially against the fact 
that women, unless especially appointed 
by will, should be unable to act as guar- 
dians or take part in family councils, 

We protest against the fact that mar- 
ried women should, by their marriage, be 
shut out from rights accorded to unmar- 
ried women, 

We protest especially against the fact 
that the married woman’s ability to act 
should be prevented because her hus- 
band’s consent is necessary, or because 
his will can annul any action of hers. 

We protest against the fact that a wo- 
man’s property and earnings should be 
liable, according to law, to the adminis- 
tration, use and possession of her hus- 
band, 

We protest against the fact that mar- 
riage and its consequences should be 
ruled differently for women than for men, 
and that women’s property can only be 
placed on an equality with men’s posses- 
sions by special arrangement. 

We protest against the legal subjection 
of married women’s property to their 
husbands as immoral, since it stamps 
Marriage as a means of obtaining prop- 
erty for the man, and we would point to 
the fact that all civilized nations have 
either rearranged this matter in their 
modern laws, or are endeavoring to do so 
—for instance, Belgium, Holland, Eng- 
land, Scandinavia, America, Switzerland, 
Russia and Turkey. 

We would direct attention to the fact 
that the same is also extant in certain 
German States, and that for them these 
——. 

*The Penal Code for Imperial Germany 
Makes every woman responsible for any vio- 
lation of the law, and punishes her just as it 

oes a man. The Penal Code, therefore, 
Tecognizes that every woman is a responsi- 

e being, and accountable for the conse- 
apences of her every action. In the new 

Wvil Code this equality of the sexes does 
hot exist. The married woman cannot dis- 

Se of person or property without her hus- 
= 8 consent, and any business or contract 
pe ich she undertakes without his consent 
yt lawfully annulled by him. She, 

- Te, has every duty of a responsible 

ing without his rights. 





clauses of the New Civil Code are a direct 
retrogression. We would direct special 
attention to the English law of 1882, **Mar- 
ried Women’s Property Act, 45 and 46 
Vic., Ch. 75.” 

We protest against the fact that Ger- 
man women are considered socially im- 
mature, when the women of other nations 
are ripe for more favorable conditions, 

We protest against the fact that the 
necessity for laws which are less ad- 
vanced than those of other nations is 
actually founded on the supposed infer- 
iority of the German women, more than 
the half of our whole German nation. 
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STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


CALIFORNIA NOTES. 


At the Republican County Convention, 
held in San Diego, April 18, the following 
resolution was adopted: 


Resolved, That this convention cordially 
favor the proposed amendment to the 
Constitution of the State of California, 
whereby it is sought to extend the elective 
franchise to all citizens, otherwise quali- 
fied, without distinction of sex, and we 
hereby pledge it to our support at the 
polls in the November general election. 

The San Diego Union says: 

The first warm discussion ensued im- 
mediately after the resolutions were read, 
and, as usual, there was a woman at the 
bottom of it. D. C. Reed moved that they 
be adopted as read. 

Col. Estey, of Escondido, objected to the 
last resolution (the one quoted above). 
He wanted the resolutions considered 
separately. 

D. L. Withington was on his feet at the 
same time. “I rise toa point of order,” 
he yelled. ‘A member should not make 
a motion until he is recognized by the 
chair. I should like to ask the chair if he 
recognized Mr. Reed first, or myself?”’ 

The Chair—The point is well taken. I 
did not see either of the gentlemen, on 
account of the picture of Mr. Bowers that 
obstructed my view. 

Withington—Whom did the Chair recog- 
nize, Mr. Reed or myself? 

The Chair—The Chair recognized Mr. 
Reed. Isaw Mr. Withington first, but I 
heard Mr. Reed first. (Laughter.) 

Withington said he should be compelled 
to vote against all the resolutions if they 
were to be considered together, wholly on 
account of the last resolution. He moved 
that the last resolution be considered 
separately, and that the others be adopted. 

Reed said that, for the sake of harmony, 
he would agree that the last resolution be 
segregated from the others. This was 
done. 

Mr. Reed then moved that the resolu- 
tion endorsing woman suffrage be adopted. 
He said he had been opposed to woman 
suffrage, and only a day or two before had 
refused to sign a petition looking toward 
the enfranchisement of the gentle sex. 
But he said he had been thinking it over, 
and had come to the conclusion that the 
woman who was able to run his house- 
hold and rear his children was able to 
vote. (Applause.) ‘I want to be placed 
on record right now,”’ he said, ‘‘that I am 
in favor of equal rights to all, without re- 
gard to sex. I tell you, gentlemen, the 
Republican party, the party of freedom 
and enlightenment, should take the matter 
up and fight it to victory. Our wives, 
mothers and sisters are the equals of our- 
selves, and the time will come when this 
will be accepted politically as well as 
morally. I move the adoption of the 
resolution. (Loud applause.) 

Judge Luce—Mr. Chairman, I don’t see 
how the Republican party can vote such a 
resolution down. The party that freed 
the negro and placed the ballot in his 
hands is looked to as the party that will 
free our wives and sisters. I don’t see 
how this party can vote such a resolution 
down. (Loud applause.) 

Withington—I wish to express my ap- 
preciation to the convention for segrega- 
ting the resolution, and will add that I 
don’t intend to vote for it. 

A delegate arose and made a good talk 
for the resolution. Nobody seemed to 
know him. He said he hoped the conven- 
tion would adopt the resolution, and thus 
show that the delegates considered their 
wives, sisters and mothers the equals of 
themselves. (Applause.) 

The question was then put, and the 
resolution adopted with a roar. The nay 
votes were light. 
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CALIFORNIA. 





SUFFRAGE CONVENTION AT VENTURA, CAL, 





Editors Woman's Journal: 

The First Equal Suffrage Convention 
just held in Ventura, Cal., was a grand 
success, thanks to Rev. Anna Shaw, Miss 


Elizabeth Yates and Miss Hay, their 
efticient manager. Also to Miss Lucy 


Anthony, the niece of Susan B, Anthony, 
whose name is an inspiration. Each paper 
has vied with the other in respectful 
notice. 

The convention opened Friday afternoon 
in Armory Hall. The meeting opened 
with a song, and Rev. J. P. Ralston in- 
voked a blessing. Miss Hay made a few 
preliminary remarks. A stirring address 
of welcome was delivered by Mrs. M. T. 


Tongiers. Miss Yates responded. Mrs. 
A. Comstock read an original poem, 
entitled, ‘‘Woman to the Rescue.’’ Mrs. 


L. Kiler answered the question, ‘Does 
the Wife and Mother Need the Ballot?” 
Mr. L. W. Andrews, attorney, on ‘Does 
the Professional Woman Need the Ballot?” 
‘‘Why Does Woman Demand the Ballot?” 
by Mrs. A. Comstock was read by Mrs. R. 





Beardsley, and Miss Hay made further 
remarks. 

At the evening session Judge N. Black- 
stock introduced Miss Elizabeth U. 
Yates, with remarks expressive of sincere 


interest. The lecturer was greeted with 
earnest applause, and throughout the 


entire discourse the deepest interest was 
manifested. On Saturday a meeting for 
organization was held and constitution 
adopted. Mrs. L. F. Webster was elected 
president. At the afternoon session Mrs. 
F. C. Moore read a paper entitled, ‘Does 
the Taxpaying Woman Need the Ballot?”’ 
Miss Mary G. Hay gave reasons why she 
thinks the amendment will carry this fall, 
Almost the entire California press is in 
favor. Every paper in San Francisco but 
one is in favor of the amendment. ‘Does 
the State Need Woman’s Ballot?’ was 
the subject of an address by Hon W. E. 
Shepherd. An open conference of fifteen 
minutes was held, and an interesting dis- 
cussion was maintained on “Why We 
Women Need the Ballot.””, The Venturian 
says: 

The fact that Anna H. Shaw was adver- 
tised to deliver one of her inimitable ad- 
dresses packed Armory Hall to its fullest 
capacity Saturday night. People from all 
over the country were present, and the 
audience was representative of the best 
culture and intelligence of the whole 
community. People came with thoughtful 
faces and willing ears to hear the argu- 
ments advanced by ‘the talented orator. 
The meeting was opened by Mrs. Webster, 
and after a song by the audience and 
prayer by Rev. J. P. Ralston, Mrs. Myrta 
Badgley-Mason sang “Bird of the Moun- 
tain,’’ with violin obligato by Prof. Rice, 
and piano accompaniment by Mrs. Good- 
win. When the applause died away Hon. 
Orestes Orr, in well chosen language, 
defined his position in regard to woman 
suffrage and introduced the speaker of 
the evening. Miss Shaw opened her ad- 
dress by saying that she wished no man 
to give up his seat toa lady, for, under 
present conditions, one man is worth one 
hundred women in California, but she 
hoped that after November one woman 
will be worth one man—at the polls. . 
The objections to woman suffrage were 
ridiculed in a style that only Miss Shaw 
can command. She had yet to hear a 
single reason advanced against it. A gen- 
erous collection was taken and the Equal 
Rights Convention closed, having accom- 
plished all, and possibly more than the 
most sanguine had hoped. 

Rev. Anna Shaw preached on Sunday 
afternoon on “The Heavenly Vision.” 
The hall was crowded, and the audience 
listened spellbound. The presence and 
labors of these gifted women here have 
greatly helped the cause in our community, 
and we wish them Godspeed. 

Previous to the convention the suf- 
fragists of Ventura had effected a tem- 
porary organization. Later, at Miss Mary 
G. Hay’s suggestion, a permanent organ- 
ization was completed. The Ventura 
Equal Suffrage League already numbers 
forty members, and is growing daily. The 
officers are: Mrs. L. F. Webster, presi- 


dent; Mrs. J. H. Spear, vice-president; 
Mrs. Solon West, recording secretary; 


Mrs. Orestes Orr, corresponding secretary ; 
Mrs. Myrtle Lloyd, treasurer, Miss Alma 
Bradley, auditor. 

ADELAIDE COMSTOCK. 
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KANSAS NOTES. 


VERNON, KAN., APRIL 29, 1896. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

The suffragists of Kansas, under their 
new president, Mrs. Katie Addison, have 
opened anew campaign, and are making 
some vigorous attacks against the old 
barbaric walls of prejudice, ignorance, 
and superstition. 

Mrs. Katie Lind, of Yates Centre, has 
arranged a series of fifteen dates in Allen 
and Woodson Counties, which are now 
being filled by Luella R. Kraybill, of Win- 
field. Mrs. Kraybill was one of the most 
successful organizers of our last cam- 
paign. She has lost nothing in defeat, 
and seems a far greater power now than 
then. There is not a more analytical and 
logical thinker in the State than this little 
woman, and the writer never heard a more 
forcible or eloquent speaker than she, 
when she addressed us at this place the 
evening of April 26. She so clinched her 
arguments that she won many of our so- 
called inverate foes, who had been invited 
to hear her, and several regarded her 
addresses as the greatest intellectual treat 
of their lives. Mrs. Kraybill is a slender, 
willowy woman, with a delicate face, but 
with features that express her great men- 
tal and moral powers. She wears her 
brown curly hair in the Paderewski style, 
which detracts nothing from the origi- 
nality and force of her appearance. 

The officers of the association organized 
at this place are: 

Mrs. Lillian Howard, president. 

Mr. Marian Beath, vice-president. 

Mrs. J. N. Shannon, treasurer. 

Miss Brown, secretary. 

O. N. V., Sec. pro tem. 
(Continued on Eighth Page.) 








Boris and pimples are due to impure 
blood. Remove them by making the 
blood pure with Hood's Sarsaparilla. 
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WALTER BAKER & Co, “mite 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 


COSTS LESS THAN ONE CENT A CUP. 


NO CHEMICALS, 


ALWAYS ASK YOUR GROCER FOR 
WALTER BAKER & COS. BREAKFAST COCOA 
MADE AT DORCHESTER,MASS. IT BEARS 
THEIR TRADE MARK LA BELLE CHOCOLATIERE 


ON EVERY CAN. 
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DO NOT DO THIS. 

Do not be induced to buy any other if 
you have made up your mind to take 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla. Remember that 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla cures when all others 
fail. Do not give up in despair because 
other medicines have failed to help you. 
Take Hood’s Sarsaparilla faithfully and 
you may reasonably expect to be cured. 

Hoop’s PiLu_s are purely vegetable, 
carefully prepared from the best ingredi- 
ents. 25c. 


——_@_—_ 
“CONGESS IN SESSION.” 

Congress will not adjourn until May 15, 
and every one should seize the opportunity 
of visiting Washington before that time. 
‘Royal Blue Line’ personally conducted 
parties leave Boston, April 15 and 16. The 
rate of $25 covers hotel accommodations 
and every expense. Stop-over privileges. 
For Illustrated Itinerary, address A. J. 
Simmons, New England Agent, 211 Wash- 
ington Street, Boston. 
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Is a necessary part of every well-appointed 
dining service. 
WE GUARANTEE 
It to wash and retain its original soft- 
ness, not aes msi as felt and other 
cheap substitutes do. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., JAN. 25, 1894. 
KNITTED Matrress Co., 
Canton Junction, Mass. : 

Gentlemen—In reply to your letter, we 
would say we have sold your Knitted 
Padding for several years and can only 
speak of it in the highest terms. It is 
used by our best trade, and after once 
using they do not care for the old kind. 

In the Hotels and Institutions, where 
we have placed it, we are assured, in every 
instance, that it has given satisfaction. 

Yours very truly, 
WOODWARD «& LOTHROP. 


INSIST on having ‘Knitted Table Padding. 

een, tall the leading dry goods houses. 

Write us forsamples and catalogue. 
KNITTED T1ATTRESS CO., 


Canton Junction. Mass. 


The Woman's Journal 


A Weekly Newspaper, published every Satur- 
day in Boston, devoted to the interests of woman 
— to her educational, industrial, legal and political 
equality, and especially to her right of suffrage. 











EDITORS: 

HENRY B. BLACKWELL, 
ALICE STONE BLACKWELL, 
ASSISTANT EDITORS: 
FLORENCE M. ADKINSON, 

CATHARINE WILDE. 
OCCASIONAL CONTRIBUTORS: 

Julia Ward Howe, Mary A. Livermore, Helen E. 
Villard, Alice Wellington Rollins, Mary Put- 
nam Jacobi, M. D., Frances E. Willard, Laura 
M. Johns, Lillie Devereux Blake, Elizabeth 
Stuart Phelps Ward, Harriet Prescott Spofford 
Dr. Emily Blackwell, Dr. Lelia G. Bedell, Dr. 
Alida C. Avery, Adelaide A, Claflin, Candace 
Wheeler, Baroness Alexandra Gripenberg, 
Prof. Ellen Hayes. 


PER YEAR, §$2 50. 
To Libraries and Reading-Rooms, half price. 
ONE YEAR ON TRIAL, TO NEW SUBSCRI- 
BERS, $1.50. Address 
WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 
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“The best source of information upon the woman 
question that I know.’’—Clara Barton. 


“It is an armory of weapons to all who are bat- 
tling for the rights of humanity.”’—Aary A. Liver- 
more. 


“Itis an exceedingly bright paper, and what is 
far better, a just one. I could not do without it.” 
—'‘* Josiah Allen's Wife" (Marietta Holly). 


“THE WOMAN'S JOURNAL has long been my out- 
look upon the great and widening world of 
woman's work, worth and victory. It has no peer 
in this noble office and ministry. Its style is pure 
and its spirit exalted.’ — /rances E. Willard. 


“It is the most reliable and extensive source of 
information regarding what women are doing, 
what they can do, and what they should do. It 
is the oldest of the women’s papers now in exis- 
tence, and has built up for itself a solid and un§ 





blemished reputation.”—/ulia Ward Howe. 


MEDICAL REGISTER. 








BOSTON, MASS. 

College of Physicians = Surgeons. 
Equal Privileges for Both Sexes. 
Hospitals and Dispensaries directly 
connected. 


Term opens September 2oth. 
AUGUSTUS P. CLARKE, A. M., M. D., Dean, 


517 Shawmut Avenue. 
Send for catalogue. 


Tufts College Medical 


School, 
FOR MEN AND WOMEN, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Is the only regular co-educational Medical College 
in New England that is recognized by the 
Massachusetts Medical Society. 








A Four Years’ Graded Course of Didactic and 
Clinical Instruction in all the Branches 
of Medical Science. 





The next session will commence Wednesday Sep- 
tember 30, 1896, and continue for eight months. 


For further information or catalogues, address 


Prof. Chas. Paine Thayer, M. D., Sec’y, 
74 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE. 


OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY. 


Winter Session opened October ist, ending May, 
I Four years’ graded course. ures, Quiz- 
zes, Laboratory Work, and full Clinical Instruction. 
Students are also admitted to Clinics in almost 
the Hospitals and Dispensaries of New York. For 
announcements and information apply to 


EMILY BLACKWELL, M.D., Dgan, 
321 East 15th St., New York 


SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 


OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 
226 Ferry Street., Malden, [ass. 


The Drs. give their attention to bth GENERAL 
and SPECIAL practice. 


Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN. 


Office hours from 10 A. M. to 3 P. M. 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 











Woman’s Medical College of Pennsylvania. 
N. College Ave. and 2rst St., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


47th Annual Session opens Sept. 30, ’96. A four 
years’ graded course ot ctures, Quizzes, Labora- 
tory, Bacteriological and C linical work offers su 
rior advantages to students, who are also admi 
to the clinics of the public Hospitals. Address 
oLARS MARSHALL, M.D., DEAN, 1712 Locust 
., Phila. 








The Legal Status 


—OF— 


Married Women 


IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


By Georcs A. O. Ernst. 


Published by the Massachusetts Woman Suffrage 
Association. Price in paper, 30 cents; in cloth, 50 
cents. Copies may be had at the office of the 
WOFIAN’S JOURNAL, 3 Park St., Boston, or 
will be mailed to any address upon receipt of price. 


ORDER NOW. 
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For Unmounted 
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COLLECTIONS MOUNTED TO ORDER, 


SOULE PHOTOGRAPH CO. 
338 Washington St. 
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A Military Genius, 


ANNA ELLA CARROLL, OF MARYLAND. 








The Wonderful Work of a Woman for 
the Salvation of our National Union. 
The second and closing volume just published. 
Each volume $1. Can be obtained by sending 
money order to S. E. BLACKWELL, Law- 
rence, N.Y. Forwarded by mail, prepaid, on re- 
ceipt of price. 

All who have the first volume should have the 
second to complete the record. 
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STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


(Continued from Seventh Page.) 
MORE CALIFORNIA NOTES. 


SANTA Cruz, CAL., APRIL 28, 1896. 
Editors Woman’s Journal * 

The Women’s C. T. Unions of the coun- 
ties of San Benito, Santa Cruz and Mon- 
terey held their annual convention, April 
14-17. There was a perfect unity of expres- 
sion regarding the franchise for women, 
almost every male speaker advocating 
the proposed State Constitutional Amend- 
ment. Teachers, editors, advocates, and 
preachers of the Gospel gave unqualified 
approval to equal suffrage, as yet but an 
idea in this Golden State, but we hope to 
see it a demonstration next fall. Joaquin 
Miller, ‘‘the Poet of the Sierras,”’ in his 
independent and much commented on 
lecture before the convention, stated that 
he had been converted to a belief in the 
ballot for women by learning of its good 
effects in New Zealand. 

The convention was held at Pacific 
Grove—that vigorously clean town, sweet- 
ened by roses, salt air and pines, which is 
the home of Miss Severance. Though she 
was away, and her good, sisterly face, was 
greatly missed, it was pleasant to know 
by sight her cottage and the dear hills 
that in one letter to the JouRNAL she 
characterized as ‘‘buckskin.’’ Now they 
are changed to vivid green; pink mallows 
and blue lupins were thick on slope and 
in glade, but the bloom of buttercups, 
eschscholtzia, orthocarpus and ‘ brass 
button’? predominated, and, by its fran- 
chise color, furnished sunshine to the 
landscape, even when skies were clouded. 
It accentuated the floral word-book, and 
we said: “‘How appropriate for the badge 
of the cause which makes all other causes 
feasible!’ In a bouquet a touch of yellow 
makes all the other tints speak. Perhaps 
the pertinency of much that was said at 
the convention was due to the presence of 
‘franchise’ in nearly every hour of the 
three days’ session. 

A resolution was adopted to make other 
lines of work subservient to the endeavor 
to secure Amendment XI, The Superin- 
tendent of Franchise thought the women 
of California more difficult to win than 
the men. A leading Populist of this 
county, in speaking of the outlook, says: 
“The voters who oppose the Amendment 
are men who feel their moral and mental 
inferiority to women. The more intelli- 
gent readily put their names to suffrage 
petitions.” 

Miss Anthony visited Santa Cruz during 
the encampment of the G, A. R. of the 
Department of California and Nevada. On 
the evening of April 23, she addressed a 
large audience in the Carnival Pavilion, 
and was greeted by a storm of applause 
from the veterans, many of whom carried 
home the flag-badges she gave as sou- 
venirs. Miss Anthony, during her interest- 
ing address, referred to her brothers who 
participated in the great war, and said: 

The only difference between the women 
who sacrificed everything and the men 
who sacrificed everything is that the men 
receive a pension and the women do not. 
The men were paid for their services, and 
the women were not. 

Santa Cruz has a fiourishing Political 
Equality Club, which meets weekly to 
study civil government, and holds one 
public meeting every month. Its mem- 
bers are preparing for a convention in 
mid-May, at which time Rev. Anna Shaw 
and other leaders will speak. The local 
W. C. T. U.’s also hold franchise meetings 
with entertaining programmes. April 28, 
the birthday of the State president, Mrs. 
Sturtevant-Peet, was made the occasion 
for the last public meeting. B. 





APPEAL TO NORTH CAROLINA WOMEN. 
HENDERSONVILLE, N. C., APRIL 30, 1896. 

Dear Friends: ‘*The spirit moves me, and 
I must speak.”’ Cannot the question of 
woman suffrage be discussed in a calm 
and dispassionate manner? As it attracts 
so much attention, surely it merits a 
candid, impartial discussion by intelligent 
men and women. Violent denunciation 
is uncalled for. No cause can be advanced 
by an exhibition of prejudice or ill-will. 
Especially would I address myself to the 
women of my own State, the large major- 
ity of whom seem strangely to misunder- 
stand the honest efforts for good that the 
women suffragists of North Carolina are 
making. : 

The almost universal cry against us is 
the uncared-for home, the neglected hus- 
band and children. These evils are not 
confined to the homes of suffragists. 
Would it not be absurd to say that the 
man who studies the political questions of 
the day and casts his ballot for good gov- 
ernment must necessarily neglect his busi- 
ness as a doctor, lawyer, farmer, or what- 
ever his calling? Why is it less absurd 
when applied to women? Two hundred 
thousand married women in one State are 
daily working in mills. We hear nothing 
of their neglected homes. alany seem to 
think that the suffragists live at conven- 
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tions, spending their time in agitating and 
speech-making, and affirm that each one is 
an office-seeker. How many thousands of 
men vote annually, who neither wish nor 
seek political preferment? Cannot a 
woman cast a ballot for what is right and 
pure without demanding reward? If I 
know my sex, they can. 

Consider the injustice of putting the 
ballot into the hands of an ignorant, stupid 
boy of twenty-one, while at the same time 
withholding it from his sister who may be 
intellectually vastly his superior! Her 
sex compels her to remain forever a minor 
in relation to the government. Yet she 
has aright to ownership, may buy and sell, 
sue and be sued, inherit and transfer 
estates; she may be indicted, imprisoned, 
and punished with death. Surely this 
proves her profound interest in State 
affairs equally with man, and to deprive 
her of all authority is not only a grave 
injustice, but destroys her individual 
rights, which her natural relation to soci- 
ety confers upon her. As for her physical 
debarments, I can best answer that ques- 
tion by quoting from the records as tabu- 
lated by Dr. J. H. Baxter during the 
Civil War, which show that out of one 
thousand clergymen nine hundred and 
fifty-four were physically disqualified for 
military service. Of the same number of 
journalists seven hundred and forty, of 
physicians six hundred and ten, of law- 
yers five hundred and forty-four, while, 
on the other hand, of one thousand iron 
workers only one hundred and eighty-nine 
were disqualified, of tanners two hundred 
and sixteen, of farmers three hundréd and 
fifty. 

So you see of lawyers only a minority are 
qualified, of able editors only one-fourth, 
and of sound divines next to none. Of 
those who apply this standard to women 
we ask—are they prepared to abide by 
the consequences, namely, the distribu- 
tion of suffrage according to physical 
ability? One able writer argues that, 
owing to woman's physical organization, 
there are times when she is unfit for any- 
thing like serious mental or physical 
work. Look at the thousands of school- 
teachers doing the severest mental labor, 
even more successfully than men. Thou- 
sands of women are doing the hardest 
kind of physical work—cooking, washing, 
scrubbing, and also attending to the men- 
tal and moral welfare of their children. 
This they do, not at stated intervals, but 
every day, year in and year out. We hear 
nothing of their physical or mental unfit- 
ness for it. Lucy Stone once said: ‘*The 
soldier risked his life for his country, but 
in every instance some woman risked her 
life that the soldier might be born.” 


I believe that the majority of thinking | 





men agree with the late Professor Boyeson, 
who once said, in speaking of the revolt of 
women: “I am wsthetically shocked at 
their rebellion, but my intelligence justi- 
fies and approves it.’’ Truly, the evolu- 
tion of the woman ‘of to-day from the 
servitude of a few centuries ago is simply 
marvellous. In all civilized countries her 
footsteps are steadily ascending to the 
goal of her rightful place—perfect equal- 
ity with man. Occupying as she does 
such an important relation to man, she 
should be recognized by the State as 
deserving a place of influence that shall 
be felt in national affairs for good. By 
natural right she is a citizen of the State, 
and as such she demands recognition by 
the laws of the land. Her influence would 
be exalting to politics, antl salutary upon 
national and individual character. Her 
noble and refining virtues and intelligent 
political honesty would raise our nation 
in moral power and true greatness. Give 
woman the right to vote, and in all meas- 
ures of State and national policy that look 
to the elevation of mankind she would 
rally with such devotion as only women 
are capable of, and would make their, 
defeat impossible. 
LiLA RipLEY BARNWELL. 





ILLINOIS ANNUAL MEETING. 


In Illinois the twenty-third Annual 
Convention met in Harvey, Ill., on May 6, 
7 and 8. Mrs. Mary G. Holmes, pre- 
sided. It was a very spirited and suc- 
cessful meeting. - Reports from the pres- 
idents of twenty-two Congressional 
Districts, and from Hon. M. B. Cas- 
tle, chairman of the executive commit- 
tee, and upon legislative work by Mrs. 
Catharine Waugh McCulloch, were exceed- 
ingly encouraging. So large was the 
array of speakers that they were limited 
in all cases to thirty minutes, while many 
occupied from three to ten minutes each. 








-—- — 


MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 


City Pornt.—On Tuesday evening of 
last week the League met at the residence | 
of Mr. and Mrs, Albert M. Williams. The | 
attendance was very large, upwards of | 
eighty being present, drawn by the an- | 
nouncement that Rev. Florence E. Kollock | 
was to be the speaker. Her address was 
devoted chietly to personal reminiscences | 
and to her own observation of the working | 
of woman suffrage in Kansas and Wyo- | 
ming. Brief remarks were made by mem- | 
bers, after which Mrs. Fred. Benjamin | 
entertained the company withasong. A | 
daintily served collation and an hour of | 
social festivity closed an evening of much 
interest and profit. E. F. B. 


the season of the League was held May 4 


| 
New Beprorp.—The last meeting for | 
in the parlor of the Union for Good | 


Works. Eliza Kelley recited the “New 
Road Question.’’ Rev. Charles L. Davis, 
of the Allen Street M. E. Church, gave an 


thought that, according to the Declara- 
tion of Independence, women had the 
right to vote. He refuted the objections 
made by the opponents of woman suffrage 
|} in a convincing and pleasing manner, 
showing that the very qualities which had 

been named by these objectors as unfitting 
women to enter politics were greatly 
| needed, and would tend to greater good 





and success in politics. A, R. 


| WAkrEN.—At the annual meeting of the 
League, held with the secretary, April 29, 

| the following officers were chosen: 
President—Mrs. Leila C. DeLuce. 
Vice-presidents—Mrs. Alice W. Hasley, 

Mrs. Maude N. Aborn, Mrs. Mary J. Burt. 

| Executive Committee—Mr. D. G. Hitch- 

| eock, Mrs. Mary J. Campbell, Mrs. Annie G. 


| Nye, Mr. H. P. Bliss, Mrs. Mary M. Richard- 


son. 


Hitchcock. 
Delegates to State Association—Mrs. Mary 
E. Jennings, Mrs. Mary M. Richardson. 
This was also the regular quarterly 
meeting. Tea was served, and in the 
evening plans were discussed for raising 
money. Mr. C. H. Brodeur, superin- 
tendent of schools, who leaves soon fora 
city position, madea very pleasing speech, 
in which he expressed his good wishes for 
the continued usefulness of the League, 
of which he has been a member during 
his residence here. 
JuLIA M. Hircucock, 
Sec’y Warren W. 8S. A. 


SOMERVILLE. — The League held its 
monthly meeting May 6. Mrs. Smith, of 
Wellesley, addressed the meeting, show- 
ing the hopeful features of the outlook, 
and giving some new arguments in favor 
of the ballot for women. At the close of 
the address the League voted to raise 
$50.00 to be sent to the State Association 
in the autumn. S. A. DAVENPORT, 

Supt. of Press Work for Somerville League. 








THE DRAMA. 


Ho.uuis SrREET.—Next Monday evening 
“The Sporting Duchess’’ will begin its 
third week in this city. Boston evidently 
intends that this melodrama should here 
“break the record.’’ The play ran seven 
months to crowded houses at the Academy 
of Music in New York. In Philadelphia 
only six weeks could be given it, on ac- 
count of existing contracts, but in the 
Quaker City there was no vacant seat. 
Hollis Street has known large, fashionable, 
enthusiastic audiences, but superlative 
gatherings have been seen there since the 
first night of ‘‘The Sporting Duchess.” 
The melodrama is unquestionably a hit. 
The company is the strongest ever brought 
here, and the stage settings the most 
elaborate ever beheld in Boston. It would 
be strange indeed if the theatre were not 
crowded this summer to see ‘‘The Sport- 
ing Duchess.” 

—_— 

CASTLE SqQuaRE.—The fame of its 
operatic productions has spread across 
the water, and the latest endorsement 
comes from London Sketch. It praises 
progressive American ideas, commenting 
on the extraordinary versatility of the 
lyric stock company. Nothing at Castle 
Square has taxed the resources of the 
company like Meyerbeer’s grand opera, 
“The Huguenots.”’ The production this 
week is the first in English ever given in 
Boston. Study, work and talent are ap- 
parent. The second year of opera seems 
destined to make a record even greater than 
the first. The second summer season is 
under way. The Ideal Banjo,Mandolin and 
Guitar Club give promenade concerts 
between the acts, and the ‘steady breeze 
of iced air’? blows on hot nights. There 
is no cooler place in the city, and no en- 
tertainments of a better class. ‘The 
Huguenots”’ should not be missed by any 
one who loves grand opera, presented 
with the highest artistic finish. 











MESSRS. HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN 
AND COMPANY ANNOUNCE 
THE FOLLOWING 
NEW BOOKS. 


a 
The Life and Letters of 
Oliver Wendell Holmes. 


By JOHN T. Morse, Jr., Editor of the Ameri- 
can Statesmen Series, and author of several 
volumes in the series, ** Abraham Lincoln,” 
“John Adams,” “Benjamin Franklin,” etc 
With Portraits and other Illustrations. 2 
vols, crown 8vo, bound in fine library style, 
gilt top, $4.00; also uniform with the River- 
side Holmes, $4 00. 





_ Two delightful volumes about one of the most de- 

Haptful of men and charming of writers. Mr. Morse 
tells in an admirable way the story of Dr. Holmes’s 
life, and includes many and very interesting letters 
from Dr. Holmes to Mr. Lowell, Mr. Motley, Mrs. 
Stowe, Miss Phelps, and others. 


By Oak and Thorn. 


A Record of English Days. By ALICE 
Brown, author of “Meadow Grass,” etc 
16mo, $1.25. 


A finely-printed book, containing a very attractive 
story of journeying through England, largely in 
be ws one of its most fascinating and picturesque 

istricts. 





Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 


Boston and New York. 
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Secretary and Treasurer—Mrs. Julia M. 


MISS M. F. UNDERWOOD, 


214 Hancock Street, - - - Quincy, Mass 


MASSAGE. 


Ladies and Children treated at their homes, 
Physicians advice a nd ollowed. Office days 
in Boston—Tuesday, Thursday and Saturday, at 
13 St. James Avenue, from 1.30 to 2.30 o'clock, Re 
commended by Clarence J. Blake, M. D.., Boston; 
eet N. Heating. pee D., Quincy, Mass... 

- V. Lyon, M. D., Brockton. Pupil of D 
Graham, M. D. ° os 


LADIES’ 


Hats cleansed or colored, and made into the Spring 
Styles at 


STORER’S CENTRAL BLEACHERY, 


478 Washington St. 











SPECIAL NOTICES. _ 


N. E. Women's Club.—Monday, May 11, 3.30 
P.M. _A discussion of the present Curopean situa- 
tion. Short papers on England, France, Germany, 
Italy and Russia. : 








WANTED.—A situation as travelling companion, 
resident or visiting governess, or assistant to dentist 
or physician. Address R. L., WoMAN’s JOURNAL 
office, Boston. 





PROOF-READER.—A_ young woman who has 
had experience as a proof-reader and copy-holder is 
anxious to get such work. She is recommended by 
the matron of the Y. W. C. A. as absolutely honest 
and trustworthy, and as careful and painstaking in 
her work. Margaret Deland is interested in her 
case, which is asad one, This notice is inserted in 
her behalf, without her knowledge. Address Proof- 
Reader, Box 3638, Boston, Mass. 





AN ARMENIAN whose eyes are weak, but who is 
otherwise well, would like a place to do errands, run 
an elevator, or do any other work that does not 
severely tax the eyes. Worked three years anda 
half in the samme prsee before his eyes failed, and can 
give recommendations. Would work for smali 
wages. Address G, A., WOMAN’S JoURNAL Office, 
3 Park St., Boston. 





TUTORING. An Armenian gentleman, who was 
graduated in good standing at Marietta College with 
the class of 1895, wishes to do tutoring or similar 
work. President Simpson of Marietta writes: “He 
proves himself a diligent and faithful student, of 

onorable, Sprignt character, and enjoyed the esteem 
and respect of his fellow students and of the faculty. 
He is a fine scholar in Latin and French, as well as 
in several other branches, and would do good service 
as a teacher or private instructor.’ Address G. A. B., 
16 Waltham St., Boston, Mass. 





MISS H. W. MUIRHEAD, Stenographer, Law 
and General Reporter, 18 Pemberton Square, Room 
15, Boston, Mass. Opposite new Court House. 


FIBER CARPET. 


Soft, Pliable and Odorless. 


Warm in Winter, Cool in Summer. 
An Ideal Sanitary Chamber Carpet. 
For All the Year Round. 
Sews together and turns under. 








Does not break or require binding. 
No odors or germs of disease. 
Insects do not trouble it. 

Heavy furniture does not break it. 
Double-faced—double wear. 
Artistic Colors stylish designs. 





We Cordially Invite Inspection. 


HODGES FIBRE CARPET CO. 


Manufacturers and Patentees, 


50 Essex Street, 


Cor. Chauncy, Boston, Mass. 


Lectures on Greece 
BY SAMUEL J. BARROWS. 


1. The Old Greece and the New. 

2. The Greece of To-day, with spe- 
cial reference to the life and develop- 
ment of Women. 

3. Troy and the Homeric Isles. 

4. The Religion of Greece. 





These lectures are given singly or as & 
course, and with or without stereopticon 
illustrations, as desired, and are adapted to 
women’s clubs, high schools and academies. 


Address 141 Franklin Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


— 


Jessie Fremont Grant, 
SOPRANO VOCALIST 


—AND— 


TEACHER OF SINGING, 
Will visit pupils in or about 
Boston. 


Excellent References ..... 





Address 


GREENWOOD, rASS. 








C. H. Simonds & Co., Printers, 297 Congress Street 
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